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The Taming of Rogers 


Attorney-General Hadley’ s Successful Attempt to Make Standard Oil 


Obey the Laws of his State—How the Way ts Cleared for other States’ 


Attorneys to do their Parts by Protecting the People Under Existing Law 


By Sherman Morse 


ETWEEN proof and moral 
certainty there is a gulf so 
wide that ever since the 
reign of Law began evil- 
doers have found in it their 
. WS strongest weapon of defence. 
What “everybody knows”’ it has too often 
happened that nobody could prove. In the 
multiplicity of charges which have been 
brought against the Standard Oil Company 
by independent dealers, those having to do 
with the operation of “ pirate’? companies 
have been frequent and persistent, but it 
remained for a young man from Missouri, 
until then unheard of beyond the boundaries 
of his own state, to wring proof from what 
amounted to little more than conjecture. 
He stumbled on a clew which, to his 
logical mind, held forth promise of results, 
and with the persistence for which the man 
is remarkable he followed it day by day and 
month by month until he had forged a 
chain of evidence in which no link was lack 





new laws. He took the la he found 
them and proceeded along t! of least 
resistance. He had studied ind with 


the extreme care of an expert neer, and 


when his opponents balked back on 
the laws as he understood 1 In every 
instance it has been prove he was 
right and they were wrong. ? 
Result:—The Republic Oil Company— 
“pirate’’—has been PROVED to be what 
it has been suspected of being since it incep- 
tion, a mere creature of the Standard, prey- 
ing upon independent oil deal nd having 
no other purpose or reason for existence; 
cutting rates far below the vhich an 
independent could meet for than a 
brief period, but never by sibility 
interfering with the busines masters; 


] 


losing thousands where owners 
would have had to lose m driving 
independents into bankru or worse 
wherever they dared enter 1 yosen field 
of the Standard. 


ing. He did not demand the enactment of Result:—The Waters-Pierce Oil Com- 
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pany—“privateer’’ if not absolutely “pi- 
rate’’—has been PROVED to be a child of 
the Standard, two-thirds of its stock held in 
the name of a son-in-law of John D. Arch- 
bold, head of the oil business of the Stand- 
ard, and operated in complete sympathy 
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was revoked by Texas was transferred to 
Pierce, in whose name all but four of the 
shares then appeared, but in 1904 the actual 
stock ownership of the company during all 
of this period was disclosed by the transfer 
of the Standard’s controlling interest to 











Herbert ho Hadley 
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The Attorney-General of Missouri, who with youthful audacit 
nary law of his state is actually superior to ‘the higher law’ 


with acknowledged Standard companies, 
although its license to sell oil in Texas was 
renewed four years ago only upon assurance 
that it was the individual property of 
Henry Clay Pierce. It is true that upona 
reorganization of the company in 1900 the 
controlling interest held by the former 
Standard Oil trustees at the time the license 





vy has proved that the ordi- 


of trust management 


Archbold’s son-in-law. Senator Bailey 
appears in this connection as the guardian 
angel of the company; it was chiefly through 
efforts put forth by him in its behalf that its 
license in Texas was renewed when its 
stock books could be cited as proof that 
Pierce was virtually its sole owner. 

Result :—The Standard Oil Company of 
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Indiana, known to a “moral certainty”’ to 
be what its name implies, has been 
PROVED to be the southwestern distribu- 
ting agent of the “ Trust,” dividing territory 
with the Waters-Pierce Company, with the 
Republic Oil Company, flying its black flag 
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Result :—Independent oil dealers in Mis- 


souri are getting a square di Che Re- 


public Oil Company has wit vn from 
the field; the Standard of h ind the 
Waters-Pierce Oil Compan enjoined 
from dividing the state by a rary line, 
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is a prominent St. Loui or por 
Pierce Oil Company 


in the territories of both. For lack of legal 
proof of the ownership of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana by the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, the great holding 
company of the “ Trust,” the State of Kansas 
recently had to abandon a prosecution upon 
the results of which it was freely admitted the 
future of the great oil fields there depended. 
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ttion lawyer and counsel for th 


either sold 
nd the in- 


under an agreement by wh 
oil in the territory of the otl 
junction is being enforced. 


There yet remains to be imposed the pen- 


alty. It may be confiscation of the proper- 
ties of all three companies by the state; it 
may be only cancellation of the licenses of 


the Standard Oil Company of Indiana and 































HT. S. Priest 


An able attorney of St. Louis, formerly Fudge of the U.S 
brilliant group of lawyers that defended the 


of the Republic Oil Company, a New York 
corporation, tocontinue to do business within 
the state, and a revocation of the charter of 
the Waters-Pierce Oil Company which would 
oust that corporation from the state. 

In any event, the moral victory is already 
complete. The companies have been 
driven into the open and if the independent 
dealers cannot hold their own it is because, 
as the Standard is so eager to assert, their 
business methods along legitimate lines of 
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Circuit Court, one of the 
Waters-Pierce Oil Company 


trade are inferior to those of the Standard. 
This much has been accomplished, and it 
is more than had been done before in a 
quarter of a century of conflict to hold the 
Standard Oil Company within the bounds 
of the law. And for this achievement 
Herbert S. Hadley, Attorney-General of 
Missouri, and he alone, is responsible. 
Hadley is to-day the most talked of man 
in Missouri. Men are asking one another 
what his future is to be. Republicans are 
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Frank Hagerman 


of Aansas City and a tenaci 


Company 


basing their hopes of carrying the state at 
the next election on the prospect of having 
him as their candidate for governor. Law- 
yers of all shades of political belief are rather 
hoping that he will follow his destiny along 
the lines of the law. Thousands are waiting 
for an opportunity to vote for him for any 
office for which he is presented. The big 
fact is that he has the respect and admira- 
tion of all men in his state regardless of 
their political affiliations or his. 


us 


fighter for 


f Indiana 


In the sense that he did not s 


he holds, he is an accident. 
faction in one of the forlorn 


tions, as it was supposed, of the 


party in the state, his mission 
the nomination of a certain mat 
general. He was successful, | 
fusion which followed he 

named against his will. Wh 
of his friends swept him like 
the midst of a flying wedge t 
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client, the Standard 


the office 
Leader of a 
e conven 
Republican 
to defeat 
ttorney- 

the con- 


himself 

e a handful 
football in 

the rear of 


























“Jt is quite immaterial to me what the Supreme Court of Missouri desires me to say 
to them” 


this portrait of H. H. Regers was drawn frou life during the investigation, by a member of the Staff of the 
New York Herald. It is now printed for the first time 


the hall, he was chosen by acclamation. 
His first impulse was to decline at once, 
but he heeded the warning of his best wish- 
ers not to imperil his political future by 
refusing to make a campaigh. That he 
would be elected seemed hardly a possibility. 
He worked hard, canvassed the state from 
end to end, voted and then went quail hunt- 
ing. When he returned to civilization three 
days later he was greeted by the greatest 
surprise in his career. He had been elected 
with the remainder of the Republican ticket, 
except the candidate for governor, and by a 
safe majority. 

He had not sought the office. He was 
rapidly building up a lucrative business in 
the practice of his profession in Kansas 
City. As public prosecutor he had there 
made a name for himself and a few years 
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se 


would have seen him ranked among the 
most successful men of his city. To serve 
the state as attorney-general at a salary 
considerably smaller than his fees would be 
as a lawyer in private practice; to leave a 
newly built and furnished home in Kansas 
City and form new ties in Jefferson City, a 
town of hardly more than ten thousand 
inhabitants, involved a sacrifice far heavier 
than any but his closest friends realize. 

It was while investigating railroad ter- 
minal charges in St. Louis that Hadley first 
obtained tangible evidence that the oil com- 
panies were operating in violation of the 
anti-trust laws of Missouri. He discovered 
that the Standard sold no oil in St. Louis. 
For the great corporation to pass by a city 
of the importance of St. Louis appealed to 
him as amazing. There, he learned, the 
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Waters-Pierce Oil Company had a clear 
field except for such little business as inde- 
pendent dealers were able to gain. Then he 
went to Kansas City, and there he found the 
Standard of Indiana supreme; no attempt to 
enter that field by the Waters-Pierce Com- 
pany, ostensibly independent and _ sup- 
posedly one of the “Trust’s’’ few worthy 
opponents. 

So quietly that there was no suspicion that 
an investigation was under way, he called in 
men who ought to be able to post him as to 
the real situation. The suspicion that the 
Republic Oil Company was not the inde- 
pendent concern it professed to be was 
made known to him. He learned that the 
oil rate from Kansas City to St. Louis was 
seventeen cents, and from St. Louis to 
Kansas City twenty-two cents. As the dis- 
tance was identical, he could not under- 
stand why the rates should differ until he 
learned that the Standard has a large refin- 
ery in Kansas City from which oil was 
shipped to St. Louis, while in the latter city 
the only large refinery was owned by an 
independent concern. The difference in 
rate was sufficient to prevent the profitable 
shipment of oil from St. Louis to Kansas 
City in competition with the Standard’s 
product. 

He brought an action on behalf of the 
state to right what he believed to be wrongs. 
Witnesses were called’ who swore to facts 
which established a community of inter- 
ests, at least, between the two big concerns 
selling oil in Missouri. Disclosures led 
from one to another, former employees of the 
Standard and the Waters-Pierce Company 
being his chief witnesses. 

The most striking piece of evidence 
which he thus obtained related to a division 
of the state as trade territory between the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana and the 
Waters-Pierce Company, the former confin- 
ing its business to the northern and the lat- 
ter to the southern half. So arbitrarily was 
this system maintained that a consumer who 
happened to live a short distance from an oil 
distributing depot, but with this arbitrary 
line of demarcation intervening, might have 
to travel many miles to the nearest depot on 
the side of the line on which he lived in order 
to obtain the oil he sought. 

Finally he was placed in possession of a 
mass of correspondence connecting ail three 
companies—the Standard of Indiana, the 
Waters-Pierce and the Republic—with the 
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headquarters of the “Trust’’ at 26 Broad- 
way, New York. He obtained the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner in New York to 
take testimony and retained Henry Woll- 
man,a former Missourian, to arrange forthe 
service of subpoenas on all the Standard 
Oil men who could be reached. Most of 


them escaped, including John D. Rocke- 
feller, by absenting themselves for months 
from their homes, but by methods which 
were as theatrical as successful, Henry H. 
Rogers, John D. Archbold, William G 
Rockefeller and a few others were duly 
served. In addition to these unwilling 
witnesses, the attorney-general had former 
employees whose testimony was sure to bein 
his favor but from its nature by no means 
conclusive and, lacking corroboration, not 
especially convincing. 

When Padley went to New York he had 


proof that the oil companies operating in 
Missouri had violated the anti-trust laws of 
that state, but he had no legal evidence as 
to their ownership. He had proved that a 
crime had been committed; it still devolved 
upon him to prove the intent. He was 
denied access to the companies’ stock books 
and witnesses refused to testify on a theory 
since upset by the United States Supreme 


Court in one of the most important decisions 


‘ever rendered, that directors of corporations 


cannot be compelled to incriminate their 
companies. It seemed almost a hopeless 
undertaking—so hopeless that nobody else 


had ever undertaken it. From the men most 
determined to thwart him, if from anybody, 
he must obtain the evidence upon which 
hung victory or defeat, and of these men 
Henry H. Rogers was chief. 

Rogers began with a sneer and ended 
with a snarl. As round followed round in 
the battle between Law and the power which 
has so often proved itself Law’s master, the 
prince of financiers became more defiant, 
until the climax came when he contemptu- 
ously defied the Supreme Court of a sov- 
ereign state. Rogers knew that the surest 


and speediest way to win a case in which 
the public is to so great an extent the jury, 
if not the judge, is to laugh an opponent out 


of court, and with this plan of campaign 
clearly outlined in his master mind he 
turned the shafts of his wit on this young 
unknown who had the effrontery to attack 
Standard Oil at the head center of its power. 

Rogers has himself to blame for the com- 
pleteness of the defeat of Standard Oil. 
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Courtesy N. Y. Herald 


John D. Archbold 


The head of the actual oil business of the Standard— 
Just as Mr. Rogers is the head of its far-reaching 
financial schemes 


When it was too late to change front he 
realized his mistake. Had he met Hadley’s 
questions by a firm but quiet and dignified | 
refusal to reply to them, the situation would 
have lost virtually all of its dramatic feat- 
ures. The hearings in New York would 
soon have degenerated into dull common- 
places, the reports would have necessarily 
been little more than perfunctory state- 
ments of Hadley’s failure, and the public 
would have lost interest. 

So it was before Rogers took the center of 
the stage. From the hearings in Missouri 
before the main action was begun in New 
York, the St. Louis and Kansas City news- 
papers, whose readers had a vital interest 
in the success or failure of the state’s action, 
found material for hardly more than half a 
column a day, and in the East the preceed- 
ings were dismissed with paragraphs. 

Rogers began by objecting to the news- 
paper artists. He protested against smok- 
ing being permitted while he was in the 
room. His lawyers unearthed a musty 
statute that all the testimony must be taken 
down in long hand and the most they would 
concede after the commissioner had to give 
up his task of painfully transcribing the evi- 
dence was the use of a typewriter. Even 


then they forced the reading of each ques- 
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tion to the witness after it had been taken 
down before they would permit a reply. 

If the Standard forces had sought to in- 
ject all possible sensationalism into the pro- 
ceedings they could have done little more 
to effect such a result. They gained, to be 
sure, time for their witnesses to consider 
carefully each reply and defeated any possi- 
bility of Hadley confusing them by a rapid 
fire of questions, but it was a costly victory. 
For years the men who rule Standard Oil 
have dreaded nothing so much as exploita- 
tion of their affairs. Until this young man 
from the West brought them to their knees 
and President Roosevelt followed with one 
of the most bitter arraignments of a Corpora- 
tion ever uttered, silence was to them pure 
gold and publicity the basest of alloys. 
The present employment of a press agent 
and the eleventh hour attempt to meet 
criticism by denials is the highest tribute 
that could be paid by Rogers and his asso- 
ciates to the effectiveness of Hadley’s victory. 

Besides the ordeal of facing the scathing 
sneers of the man whose name alone has 


. been enough to strike terror in the hearts of 


strong men, from Wall Street to the tiniest 
hamlet, Hadley had to meet an imposing 
array of lawyers of national repute, all of 
them trained by years of experience in the 
niceties of the law and ready on the instant 
to turn its intricacies to their advantage. 
Frank Hagerman, of Kansas City, who 
fought for his client, the Standard of 
Indiana, to the end, with the tenacity of a 
bulldog; John D. Johnson, of St. Louis, 
who, with former Judge H. S. Priest, ap- 
peared for the Waters-Pierce Oil Company; 
F. M. Elliott, general solicitor of the Stand- 
ard; Alfred D. Eddy, of Chicago, a leading 
Standard attorney; and William V. Rowe, 
of the firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, of New 
York, hurled in objections to Hadley’s 
every question. Beside the attorney- 
general sat one of his assistants, Rush 
Lake, a typical Missourian, but it was Had- 
ley alone who had to bear the brunt of the 
bitter conflict. 

Rogers reached the climax of his defiance 
when he refused to admit that he knew 
where the offices of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany are located, although he had acknowl- 
edged himself to be a director of the com- 
pany, and contemptuously declared his 
indifference to the desires of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri with respect to his testi- 
mony. 
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For Hadley it was vitally necessary to 
prove the ownership of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana by the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, but in a larger 
sense a tenaciously maintained corporation 
principle was on trial for its life. For lack 
of the kind of proof which Hadley sought, 
the ouster suit brought by Kansas was 
dropped while Hadley was fighting for the 
admission which he finally won. Had 
Rogers been in the end upheld in his defi- 
ance all corporations could laugh to scorn 
attempts to penetrate their secrets and de- 
spise investigators foredoomed to defeat. 

In all the bitter conflict between the 
master of Standard Oil and the man who 
was later to prove himself master of the 
master, there is nothing which so well illus- 
trates the dogged persistence of Hadley and 
the magnitude of his task as this supreme 
effort to pin Rogers down to a positive 
statement of fact. Looking hardly more 
than a boy by comparison with the seasoned 
and grizzled lawyers whose combined 
wisdom and craft he had to meet and over- 
come, Hadley was in fact an athlete in mind 
as well as in body and he was trained to the 
hour. His strength lay in knowing precisely 
what he wanted and in driving toward that 
goal with all the compelling determination 
that was in him. While those opposed to 
him sought to divert attention from the 
main issue, he never lost sight of it, and to 
this, more than to any other single fact, he 
owes his success. 

“Do you wish,” asked Hadley, “to say 
to the Supreme Court of Missouri that you, 
as a director of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, do not know where its general 
offices are located ?”’ 

“Tt is quite immaterial to me,” was the 
astonishing reply, “what the Supreme 
Court of Missouri desires me to say to 
them, other than what I have testified.” 

The words were uttered slowly, deliber- 
ately, and gave the impression of expressing 
the inmost conviction of the witness. Even 
Rogers’ lawyers were astounded by the 
declaration of contempt for an institution 
which English-speaking men have been 
trained by centuries of experience to revere. 
Hagerman, Johnson and Priest, the Mis- 
souri contingent, were precipitately pitched 
into the position of having to defend a man 
who boldly proclaimed his indifference to 
the mandates of the highest court of their 
state. They stiffened perceptibly in their 
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Courtesy N. Y. Herald 
William G. Rockefeller 


Nephew of John D. Rockefeller lt thirty-three he is 
active in the management of lard Oil 


chairs, tensely awaiting the 
ment in the drama. ‘The reporters, accus- 
tomed to surprises, turned from one to 
another to make sure that they had heard 
aright and a few minutes later the afternoon 
editions were loudly proclaiming Rogers’ 
defiance. 

Rogers seemed to be the least concerned 


develop- 


of anybody in the sensation his words 
created. As he uttered them he had 
riveted his piercing eyes on the young 


attorney-general, but a moment later he 
settled back into his chair and glanced care- 
lessly here and there about the room, tross- 
ing one leg over the other and folding his 
arms in an attitude which was characteristic 
of him throughout his examination. 

If he expected an outburst of indignation 
from Hadley he was disappointed. The 
young man was wise enough to realize that 
anything he could say would but weaken the 
effect of Rogers’ defiance. His only display 
of emotion was to rise slowly to his feet and 
step a bit closer to his witness before asking 
his next question. He, too, has eyes which 
search to the soul of a man, and for the next 
few moments all the masterfulness in him 
was centered through them upon Rogers. 

“T do not ask your opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of Missouri,” said the attor- 
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ney-general, his words biting sharply 
through the stillness of the room. “I 
asked you the question fi 

“Go ahead, if that is the question,” 
Rogers replied, with chilling indifference. 

“Read the question again,” Hadley told 
the typewriter operator. 

“You want it for your personal informa- 
tion, I understand,” Rogers parried. 

“You understand my question, Mr. Rog- 
ers, I think, without evasion,” said Hadley, 
with a coldness equal to that of the witness. 
“T want an answer. Read the question 
again (to the operator) and I ask the Com- 
missioner to direct the witness to answer it.” 

“TI think, Mr. Attorney-General,” said 
the Commissioner, “that you ought to ask 
whether it is a fact or not. You ask what 
the witness desires to say to the Supreme 
Court of Missouri, and he states he does not 
care what the Supreme Court of Missouri 
desires him to say. I think the question 
ought to be, is it a fact or not?” 

“TI say it has that effect,” said Hadley. 
“Ts it a fact, Mr. Rogers, that you, as a 
director of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, do not know where its general 
offices are located ?”’ 

“Please read that,” said Rogers, and 
when the question had been repeated to 
him by the operator he added:—“I should 
think, on general principles, that the offices 
—I wish, Mr. Commissioner, that the type- 
writer might be stopped; I cannot dis- 
tinctly hear. Cannot it be taken down by 
the stenographer ?”’ 

Again the question was read, the Attor- 
ney-General adding, “I don’t want your 
opinion; I want an answer to the question 
as to whether you do or do not know where 
its offices are located.” 

“Well, to be specific and, absolute, I 
really do not know, but I suppose they are 
located in Indiana, the company being in- 
corporated there, and, further, it being a 
matter of record, I prefer to refer you to the 
records rather than to trust to my memory,” 
was the reply, given grudgingly. 

“Do you wish to say that you do not know 
it to be a fact that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana has offices at 26 Broadway 
(the Standard Oil building in New York) ?”’ 
persisted Hadley. “TI still want an answer,” 
he added. “Do you know whether the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana has an 
office or offices at the building known as 26 
Broadway ?”’ 
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“T have previously answered that in my 
answer in regard to Mr. Moffat’s office, 
who is the president of the company.” 

“Well, is your answer to the effect that 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana does 
have an office or offices at 26 Broadway ?”’ 

“TI don’t see how my language could be 
construed to mean that,” said Rogers, with 
an air that seemed to imply that the issue 
was closed, but Hadley drove only the 
harder toward his goal. 

“Answer the question,” he demanded. 
“Task, Mr. Commissioner, that Mr. Rogers 
be directed to answer the question.” 

“T would like the question,” said Rogers, 
and the query was repeated to him as to 
whether the Standard of Indiana has an 
office at 26 Broadway. 

“T don’t think it has; I don’t think my 
answer implies that,” he replied. 

“Do you know whether it has or has not 
an office at 26 Broadway ?’’ Hadley again 
asked, with an I-can-stay-here-as-long-as- 
you-can manner. Rogers had the question 
read to him once more and then his reply 
was, “As I implied in my answer only.” 

“What is the fact, Mr. Rogers ?’”’ Hadley 
kept on. “Has the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana an office at 26 Broadway? Now 
let us be frank about it and answer without 
evasion. Has it, or has it not ?”’ 

“T am trying to give you a fair answer,” 
was Rogers’ only reply. “Further than 
that I cannot go. If you wish me to look 
into the matter I will do so and satisfy you 
on the question, if you are not already satis- 
fied.” 

“T certainly am not satisfied. Do you 
not know it to be a fact that Mr. Moffat, as 
president of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, has at the present time and has had 
for some time past an office at 26 Broad- 
way ?” 

“T think I answered that previously.” 

“Well, give it again.” 

“T would like to have it read; I would 
like to read what I stated.” 

“You can state it the same way twice 
without any difficulty, can’t you ?”’ 

“You didn’t ask that question twice 
alike,” with sarcasm which was meant to be 
withering. 

Rogers had his way, and the question was 
repeated, but his reply still failed to satisfy 
the Attorney-General. “I don’t know; I 


have never been in it,” Rogers said. 
“Now, I am asking you the question 
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again,” Hadley went on, taking a long 
breath. “Don’t you know it to be a fact? 
Now just give me an answer to that ques- 
tion.” 

“ My previous answer covers the question 
exactly, and I will further state that I 
imagine he has an office in the building, but 
I never have been in it.” 

Hadley had won at last, even though 
Rogers would only “imagine” that the 
office of the president of the Standard of 
Indiana is in the big Standard building in 
New York. Then came the crucial ques- 
tion of the entire proceeding. If Hadley 
failed to force an answer to it, his cause 
was lost. , 

“Tt is charged in the information in this 
case,” said the Attorney-General, while 
Rogers settled back into a stony reserve and 
his lawyers became more than ever alert, 
“that the Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana, the Waters-Pierce Oil Company of 
Missouri and the Republic Oil Company of 
New York are, in the state of Missouri, in a 
combination and federation, trust and agree- 
ment in violation of the anti-trust laws of 
the state. Is it not a fact, within your 
knowledge, that all or’ a majority of the 
stock in those three corporations is held, 
owned or controlled by the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, either by itself or 
through some other corporation or indi- 
vidual ?’’ 

Fiercely the Standard lawyers rushed in 
with objections to the question, and when 
the smoke had cleared away Rogers de- 
clined to answer it “on the advice of coun- 
sel.” Hadley was lost unless the Law, as he 
understood it, upheld him in his contention 
that an individual cannot skulk behind the 
cloak of a corporation to hide his misdeeds. 
He admits that the weeks which followed 
were the most trying of his career, but his 
confidence in the virtue of existing law was 
not misplaced. He appealed to the courts 
of his state and when he returned to the siege 
of the Standard citadel he was armed with a 
decree which amounted to a dictum that 
there are laws enough if those responsible 
for their enforcement will only follow them 
to the bitter end. Almost meekly, the 
Standard lawyers admitted their defeat. 
Frank Hagerman, of Kansas City, had the 
unpleasant task of officially recording Had- 
ley’s—Law’s—victory. 

“ Before proceeding, Mr. Commissioner,” 
he said, “I would like to have the record 
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show astatement. When we were here before, 
we had argued in the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri an issue between the attorney-general 
and ourselves as to the materiality of stock 
ownership, and the only way by which we 
could reserve our rights, as we conceived 
them, was to have the witnesses decline to 
answer upon the subject. The result was a 
petition to Judge Gildersleeve, who has 
entered no order, as we understand it, on 
the issue as yet, holding it until the Supreme 
Court of Missouri passed upon the question. 
Subsequently, the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri sustained the contention of the 
learned attorney-general and held that we 
were wrong and that he was right. Now 
nothing remains for us to do but to come 
with these witnesses who had declined to 
answer upon this subject before. We have 
got to yield to the decision of the court upon 
the subject. If the attorney-general will 
indicate which of these witnesses he wants, 
we will call him.” Hadley promptly 
called Rogers. 

The Rogers who faced the Attorney- 
General that day was not the Rogers who 
had contemptuously defied the Supreme 
Court and had flippantly compared his 
interest in oil refining with his interest in 
Carrie Nation. Sullenly, he prepared to 
accept the punishment which he could not 
escape. Not now was there any thought of 
laughing the young Westerner out of court 
and discrediting him in the eyes of the 


nation. Rogers’ answers were given 
promptly and to the point until the climax 
arrived, and then he forced his lawyers to 
make the final, crushing admission for him, 
that the three oil companies operating in 
Missouri, against which the Attorney- 


General was proceeding, were in fagt all 
owned outright or controlled by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, the great 
holding-company of the Standard organiza- 
tion, although two of the three purported to 
be independent. 

“My knowledge is extremely limited 
with regard to the details of such matters,” 
was all Rogers would say. He glanced 
toward Mr. Hagerman, upon whom again 
fell the duty of lowering the colors of the 
great corporation. 

“Subject to the objection that the fact is 
immaterial and incompetent,” was the 
statement made, dictated by Hadley and 
agreed to by the Standard lawyers, “it is 
admitted for the purposes of this case only 
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that now and during the time charged in 
the information, a majority of the shares of 
stock of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana and of the Republic Oil Company 
is held for the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, and that all of the shares of 
stock of the Waters-Pierce Company stand- 
ing on its books in the name of M. M. Van 
Beuren are held for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey.” 

Hadley had won his case. All that 
remained to him then, all that remains 
now to be done, is to present this admis- 
sion to the Supreme Court of his state. 
There is a mass of detail, much of it of im- 
portance, but here is the pith of the case. 
Without it, all else would be of little avail. 
Upon the court—probably upon the Su- 
preme Court of the United States—devolves 
the duty of imposing the penalty. The 
Attorney-General’s task is virtually ended. 

He has pointed a way which others have 
already begun to follow. Ohio’s Attorney- 
General has under way an investigation 
which promises to be as effective as Had- 
ley’s and has torn their lambs’ coat from 
wolf-like “ pirate” companies operating in 
his state. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has taken testimony which, if not 
disproved, discloses even more unfair 
methods of competition than the most bitter 
opponents of the Standard have dared to 
charge. 

The stories of the battles in other states 
must necessarily follow the lines of the story 
of Missouri’s victory. In place of the 
Republic will be found other “pirate” 
companies. Upon other attorney-generals 
will devolve the task of proving that under 
varying names most of these companies are 
but creatures of the Standard, as Hadley 
proved them to be in Missouri. 

What does it all mean to the’country, this 
victory of Hadley’s—to the consumer and 
to the independent oil producer and re- 
finer? Chiefly, that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the real independents will be 
freed from an enemy which strikes them in 
the dark and stabs them in the back—from 
the “ pirate’? Standard companies; when in 
this respect, at least, the independents shall 
have a square deal, when at last they shall 
have their chance to live. 

Ask any independent oil man and he will 
tell you that “ pirate’? companies quite as 
much as rebates are the main factors in 
enabling the Standard to maintain a virtual 
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monopoly of the oil business. He will tel, 
you that he can meet the Standard in fair 
and open competition and hold his own, but 
even if no secret rebates were given by the 
railroads he would still be always on the 
verge of ruin in the face of “ pirate’’ compe- 
tition. To the independent a cut in price 
of a fraction of a cent a gallon may mean a 
loss of thousands of dollars; to the Standard 
the same cut would involve hundreds of 
thousands; to such a “ pirate’? company as 
the Republic the cut means even less than to 
the independent, for except where an inde- 
pendent is to be driven to the wall a 
“pirate” company will not accept, much 
less solicit, any business. It may cut the 
price of oil far below cost and still its loss is 
insignificant. Where a consumer is dealing 
with a Standard company a “ pirate’’ never 
interferes. Its businessis only with the inde- 
pendents, and to drive them out of a field it 
will resort to every extreme and no hamlet 
is too insignificant for it to conquer. 

Protesting its own hatred of trusts and 
monopolies, and always under the cover of 
being the independent of independents, the 
“pirate’’ descends upon a hard won field of 
some insignificant rival of the Standard and 
enters upon a fight that can have but one 
outcome. Compared with the immense 
profits of the Standard, the losses of the 
“pirate”’ are trivial, yet to meet the cuts and 
slashes in prices the real independent must 
sacrifice not only all possibility of profits 
but soon he has had to go far below actual 
cost or lose his trade. When bankruptcy or 
worse has ended the unequal struggle, the 
“pirate’’ retires from the field, which is 
then cleared for the only remaining dis- 
penser of a necessity of life—the Standard. 
Until human nature changes there will be 
only here and there a consumer who will 
permanently place his principles above his 
pocket, and until “ pirate’? companies are 
exterminated, as Hadley has exterminated 
them in Missouri, the independent will have 
but scant opportunity for a square deal, 
rebates or no rebates. 

Hadley has not only removed this thorn 
from the flesh of competition in Missouri— 
he has blazed a clear trail which others 
must follow if they are true to their oaths. 
No longer is it possible for attorney-gen- 
erals to say it can’t be done, for Hadley has 
opened the doors so wide that he who does 
not now enter acknowledges that it is not 
because he cannot but because he will not. 
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Wer. was prayer-meeting night 
ate “42 at old Zion church, and 

NF nearing the revival season. 
About this time every year 
Pappy Corn was wont to 
bestir himself spiritually. 
During every service he sat like an old gew- 
gaw saint in the amen corner listening to 
Deacon Snow’s exhortations, to Bob 
Teasley’s confessions or to Prim Mayberry’s 
experience, with a solemn face which con- 


tradicted the twinkle in his eye. But no 
degree of religious excitement ever induced 
him to break his own shrewd silence upon 


such occasions. And even the Stranger did 
not know his real mind concerning revivals 
or the spiritual state of the community. 
But on this particular evening he heard a 
story which proved Pappy’s worldly wisdom 
in comprehending some phases of religious 
emotions. They were seated upon the 
horse-block in front of old Zion church 
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“ Deacon Snow's exhortations” 


awaiting the hour of service. Pappy always 
broke his own silence. Meanwhile the 
Stranger watched the coming of the sum- 
mer night, which was always a sort of sad 
miracle in the Valley. In the morning the 
sun promised that it should never happen 
again, there was so much light everywhere, 
so many reflections of it from the earth and 
streams and green tree-crowns, that dark- 
ness seemed the one thing incredible. Then 
night stretched wings from peak to peak 
above the encircling mountains, and all 
hope of light changed to starlight. Sud- 
denly in the midst of this rhapsody of 
thought the Stranger caught sight of a smile 
upon Pappy’s face which was like an 
ancient translation of youthful folly, it was 
so impertinently out of keeping with the 
dignity of the hour. 

‘Th’ mind of er man air er mighty cur’- 
ous country, son,” he immediately retorted 
to the look of astonished inquiry upon his 
companion’s face. ‘‘Thar’s so many dif- 
ferent ways of gittin’ inter hit. Now, I 
reckon thet sunset an’ them sorrel lights 
’pon top of Blood Mountain hev been like 
an aurora borealis ter th’ thoughts in yo’r 
mind. I reckon yo’ve been settin’ here 
enjoyin’ ’em upon th’ tablelands of yo’r 
own soul, er wharever hit air thet er man 
keeps his speritual hilltops; bet they jest 
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remind me of one of th’ most ongodly ex- 
periences we ever hed in this Valley, becase 
hit were an evenin’ like this thet I seen her 
fust, settin’ right here whar we air now.” 

“Her? Who was she?” 

“In th’ fust place, she were Missis Teas- 
ley’s summer boarder; in th’ second and 
third place, she were, by nater an’ vocation, 
er croquett.” 

“A ‘croquett’! What do you mean?” 
asked the Stranger, who had only an epi- 
curean definition of the term. 

“Yo’ needn’t pertend, young man, thet 
yo’ don’t know what she air. Er croquett 
air er female with th’ sentimental sense of 
irresponsibility too highly developed in her. 
An’ she air borned ter mischief ez th’ sparks 
fly upward. An’ ef one of ’em ever makes 
er pass at yo’, yo’ hain’t likely ter fergit hit.” 

“You speak with feeling.” 

Pappy’s face smoothed out suddenly, 
then wrinkled wittily, shamelessly, as he 
replied, 

“Twenty years ago I hed right smart 
feelin’s, one sort an’ t’other. I hain’t sayin’ 
thet they wuz allers ez moral ez Deacon 
Snow claims hissen air, bet I be gol derned 
ef they wan’t erbout th’ most natchel I ever 
hed in mer life!” 

“Tell me about them.” 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t go so fer ez thet, bet 
T’ll tell yo’ erbout Missis Gurley, an’ th’ 
revival she brung on here at old Zion. An’ 
then yo’ll onderstand why I sets up an’ 
smiles like th’ blamed old Pharisee thet I 
am when them fellers gives in ther experi- 
ence. Fer they don’t tell hit all from A to 
Izzard, an’ they know thet Billy Corn hain’t 
no better manners ’an ter remember t’other 
part right thar while they air expurgatin’ 
hit. Th’ truth is, I wan’t no better off mer- 
self, bet I didn’t get ketched out in th’ open 
same ez they wuz.” Pappy clasped both 
hands over the knob of his walking stick, 
leaned forward and began. 

“Ez I were tellin’ yo’, hit all happened 
mor’n twenty years ago, an’ by this time 
Missis Annie Belle Gurley may be er saint 
in heaven, harpin’ on her harp, bet then she 
were er snatchin’ young widder, restin’ up 
here in th’ Valley fer her next winter’s 
frolics. I’ve heerd sence thet she weeded er 
wide row in society whar she came from, an’ 
she wan’t erbove doin’ er little gyardinin’ 
even amongst us. 

“One day Bob Teasley’s youngest gal, 
Loretta, come over ter our house an’ telled 
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Marthy thet her ma hed took er summer 
boarder. Said th’ boarder’s name were 
Missis Annie Belle Gurley, thet she hed er 
white poodle dorg with har longer ’an hern, 
an’ thet she wore pink silk petticoats. She 
said th’ dorg slept in th’ same bed with th’ 
boarder an’ thet her ma wuz afeered they’d 
git fleas in th’ house. I don’t know which 
riled Marthy th’ worst, th’ dorg er th’ col- 
ored undergarment. I hev allers said she 
were prejudiced agin Missis Gurley afore 
she ever laid eyes on her. Anyhow, th’ next 
night were prayer-meetin’ time, an’ th’ fust 
thing we seen when we come in sight of th’ 
meetin’ house thet evenin’ were th’ Teasleys’ 
boarder. She were sittin’ on th’ hoss-block, 
pink petticoat an’ all. An’ ev’y deacon in 
old Zion church wuz standin’ round her, 
clawin’ at ther gray beards an’ goatees, an’ 
smilin’ like chessy cats. The women hed 
drawed off ter one side, lookin’ at one 
another an’ then at her like er passel of 
barnyard hens tryin’ ter make up ther 
minds ez ter what kind of fowl hed lit 
amongst ’em. Bet th’ deacons knowed. 
Lord, yes! She’d bridled ev’y one of them 
old turkey buzzards. So they wuz ready ter 
receive her inter th’ church, Sabbath school, 
any place she’d er notion ter shine! 

“T were fer stoppin’ with th’ deacons ez 
we come by, bet Marthy took one look at 
thet little peafowl saint on th’ hoss-block, 
drawed back her head like she’d peck at 
somethin’, an’ she sez, 

**¢Vo’ come on in th’ meetin’ house with 
me, Pappy, whar yo’ belongst!’ I knowed 
what were passin’ under her big gold 
breastpin, same ez ef I’d been her heart’s 
blood, bet jest ter try her I sez, 

“«Th’ Teasleys’ boarder air er mighty 
fine-lookin’ woman.’ ‘ 

“Marthy set down fust, then she set up 
turrible straight, an’ sez she, 

“Now, don’t yo’ git took in by thet little 
huzzy, Pappy!’ 

“““Marthy!’ 

“*TDon’t “Marthy” me, Billy Corn; I 
knowed th’ minit I set eyes on her what she 
wuz. Thar’s too much color ter her under- 
close an’ too much lightness ter her top ones. 
I heard her say somethin’ ter old Jonathan 
Snow ez I went by erbout Moses, bet she 
hain’t th’ right tone of voice ter be talkin’ 
erbout them Bible people. Thar hain’t no 
peace er quietness in her ways. She’s fiz- 
zlin’ up out thar afore them old tom-cats 
too much ter suit me. Yo’ mark my word!’ 


“Well, sir, things happened so fast arfter 
thet, I didn’t hev time ter mark her words. 
I reckon th’ boarder were used ter bein’ in 
th’ thick of things at home, an’ ez thar 
wan’t much goin’ on here thet summer out- 
side th’ church, she jest natchelly lit inter 
th’ midst of thet, an’ kept on bein’ what she 
were already, er croquett. Maybe she 
didn’t know no better. Some folks kin keep 
mighty ignorant of th’ devilment they kicks 
up. Anyhow, in less ’an er month th’ whole 
community were swimmin’ in er pink an’ 
yaller maze of glory, created fer th’ most 
part by th’ color of Missis Gurley’s har an’ 
her smile. She took er class in Sunday 
school, called ’em th’ ‘prodigal sons,’ an’ I 
be gol dern ef ev’y decent man in th’ Valley 
didn’t try ter jine hit! She come ter prayer 
meetin’ with fust one deacon then ’nother, 
an’ Bob Teasley wan’t no more’n her 
lackey boy. Pore Missis Teasley couldn’t 
gitout much. She hed ter stay at home with 
th’ dorg when Missis Gurley went off ter 
meetin’, becase th’ dorg were more spiled ’an 
er teethin’ baby, an’ Missis Gurley wan’t 
willin’ hit should be left alone. An’ bet fer 
Marthy, I reckon I’d’a’ been in th’ thick of 
hit. One Sunday mornin’ I heerd her sniff 
ez she caught sight of Deacon Snow amongst 


th’ ‘prodigal sons’ with er zinia pinned in 
his buttonhole. He were er widder man fer 
th’ third time, an’ he were buddin’ out like 





“ Like the blamed old Pharisee thet I am” 
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an old cherry-tree do sometimes durin’ er 
warm spell in th’ winter. 

“We hed preachin’ onst er month, bet 
when th’ pastor come he ‘lowed he felt sech 
er tide of speritual emotion risin’ in th’ com 
munity thet he’d stay an’ hold er revival. 
An’ we hain’t never hed sech er quick revival 
ez thet one. Missis Gurley acted like er 
live coal on th’ altar. She hed wonderful 
success with them foolish prodigal sons, an’ 
I didn’t know whether ter be sorry er tickled 
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years then, mister. An’ ’thout knowin’ hit 
we’d got ter be like th’ vine an’ th’ branches 

Marthy bein’ th’ vine an’ me th’ branches! 
"Tain’t beauty ner jest charms thet keeps er 
man faithful ter his old wife, mister, hit’s 
becase they gits ter be one. They don’t 
‘make love,’ no more’n yo’ talk ter yo’r- 
self. Bet ef anybody’d a-told me thet I 
could be onfaithful ter Marthy, even in th’ 
sheet lightnin’ of mer ongodly mind, I’d ’a’ 
knocked him down. Still this is what hap- 





“ Th’ pruttiest thing 


at th’ young preacher. He werg er good 
man, an’ no more knowed what were th’ 
matter with him ’an ef he’d been er baby. 
When Missis Gurley looked kisses at him 
from th’ pew, with th’ tears in her eyes 
(an’, mark yo’, I hain’t sayin’ she knowed 
they were kisses, but maybe she’d jest got in 
th’ habit an’ blinked ’em in childish inner- 
cence), th’ pore feller thought hit were th’ 
speret movin’ him, an’ he’d light in ter 
preachin’ like er archangel. ”"Twere good 
sound doctrine, too, an’ must o’ made th’ 
devil feel foolish, seein’ whar th’ inspiration 
come from. 

“‘Marthy an’ me hed been married thirty 


I ever set.eyes upon” 


pened—an’, mark yo’, I hain’t th’ one to ac- 
cuse Billy Corn of onfaithfulness, bet I’m 
jest tellin’ what happened. 

“One day in August arfter th’ revival hed 
closed, an’ ev’ything hed settled down on 
th’ way back ter nater from the sublime 
heights whar we’d been callihootin’, I were 
settin’ on th’ end of th’ footlog acrost Brass- 
town creek fishin’. Me and Marthy wuz 
th’ only members of old Zion thet hedn’t 
received er blessin’ endurin’ th’ meetin’, 
bet ez I set thar watchin’ th’ meller-bugs 
skeet in th’ water, I never felt more inner- 
cent sence I been er man. Then I heerd er 
voice, er little soft bob-o-link female voice. 
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“Oh, Mister Corn, how yo’ frightened 
me!’ hit says. 

“T looked up an’ thar stood Missis Gur- 
ley, half way ercrost th’ footlog, with her 
skirts tucked up an’ four inches of white 
stockin’ showin’ erbove her little high-heel 
shoes. I wished I may die, mister, ef she 
wan’t th’ pruttiest thing I ever set eyes 
upon. She’d done her har in some operatic 
fashion thet wan’t wise, bet were fetchin’. 
Her mouth, sorter tipped open, showed all 


wouldn’t set. She helt on tight, opened her 
eyes ergin mer shoulder an’ sez 

“*Oh! Mister Corn, yo’ve saved mer 
life!’ 

“*No’m, I didn’t,’ sez I, very perlite an’ 
tryin’ ter git loose. ‘I jest saved yo’r clothes. 
Th’ water hain’t more’n four foot deep 
here!’ 

“Bet I reckon she were too dazed ter 
onderstand, an’ afore I knowed hit, I were 
standin’ out thar high an’ dry with th’ wid- 





“ 4-holdin’ of a woman that wan't no moral kin to me” 


th’ red; an’ she stood thar lookin’ at me, 
poised, ez ef she’d take ter th’ treetops er 
ter th’ water, bet she wouldn’t come a step 
nigher me. I say thet’s th’ feelin’ she give 
me afore I hed time ter jerk up an’ set down 
on mer feelin’s. Then she drawed her dress 
er mite higher, put t’other hand on her 
breast, shet her eyes, an’ sorter swayed like 
she’d drop in er minit. 

“Thar wan’t bet one thing to do, an’ I 
done hit. 

“* Goddlemighty!’ sez I, runnin’ out an’ 
getherin’ her up in mer arms. Bet when I 
went ter set her down on th’ bank she 


’ 


der in mer arms, an’ without th’ grace of 
God ter set her down on th’ ground whar 
she b’longt. I know’d in reason she didn’t 
hev no more feelin’ erbout th’ situation ’an 
ef I’d been er skeercrow out thar in th’ 
cornfield. I hain’t er doubt she were 
laughin’ in her sleeve at me th’ whole en- 
durin’ time. Bet thet didn’t help me none. 
Well, sir, hit were beginnin’ ter git dis- 
graceful, me standin’ thar on th’ water 
aidge of th’ entire neighborhood a-holdin’ 
of er woman agin mer breast thet wan’t no 
moral kin ter me. An’ hit flashed inter mer 
mind ter wonder what Deacon Snow er 
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Prim Mayberry would think ef they come 
up behint an’ seen th’ sight. Thet fetched 
me ter me senses. I’ve heerd some folks let 
on ter despise public opinion, mister, bet 
I’ve been at th’ place mor’n onst in mer life 
whar hit stimulated me ter do th’ squar 
thing, when ef hit hadn’t been fer thet I 
mought hev acted like th’ rudimentary sav- 
age er man air by nater. I eased her down 
on th’ grass very gentle an’ perlite, took off 
mer hat, scraped mer foot back in er fine 
bow ter her, an’ then I lit out fer home, 
lickety split. ~Ner I never looked back no 
mor’n ef she’d turned ter er piller of salt. 

“ Marthy were ironin’ when I stepped in 
th’ do’, bet I knowed something hed ter be 
done quick, fer ev’ywhar I looked I seen 
thet little yaller-headed, blue-eyed woman 
lookin’ at me. Of course hit were jest mer 
imagination, but yo’ can’t fool with yo’ 
imagination any mor’n yo’ kin with yo’ 
morals in er case like thet. 

“*Marthy,’ sez I, drappin’ down on th’ 
do’-sill, ‘ git th’ bresh an’ er fine-tooth comb 
an’ rake mer head fer me.’ She set down 
her iron, looked at me outen her kind old 
eyes an’ sez in her kind, scoldin’ voice, 

“*T hain’t time ter be foolin’ with yo’, 
Pappy; I gotter finish this ironin’.’ 

“*Ves, yo’ hev. I’m obleeged ter hev mer 
head combed this minit,’ sez I. Mister, ef 
one of them irresponsible croquettish 
women ever makes er pass at yo’, jest cut 
fer home, an’ git yo’r wife ter rake yo’r head 
with er fine-tooth comb. She kin comb 
more devilment outen hit at one settin’ than 
er preacher kin with er year’s sermons. 
Marthy put th’ iron back ter th’ fire, brung 
her cheer an’ set down, an’ I laid mer old 
tomfool head agin her knees. 

“* Did yo’ ketch any fish ?’ she ast, bresh- 
in’ mer har down soft. 

“*No,’ sez I, ‘bet I mighty nigh ketched 
th’ devil!’ With thet I be blamed ef I didn’t 
drap mer face down in her ap’on, an’ bust 
out cussin’. 

“*Pappy,’ sez she, ‘what’s th’ matter?’ 
Fer she knowed I wan’t th’ man ter blas- 
pheme jest ter be er blasphemin’. 

“*T’m sick,’ I ’lowed; ‘hed er turrible 
spell yonder by th’ river. Bet yo’ keep on 
breshin’ mer head. Hit’s doin’ me er heap 
of good.’ So hit were. Th’ stroke of her 
smoothin’ hand riz an’ fell like th’ wing of er 
bird. Son, thar’s virtue in er good woman’s 
hand which outlasts ev’y other charm. 


Marthy were gittin’ old then, she’d give up 
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primpin’ long ergo. Bet she hed honor an’ 
peace writ deep in th’ wrinkles of her face, 
an’ hit seemed ter me I could feel hit shinin’ 
erbove me thet evenin’ like er golden text. 
Ner I wouldn’t hev changed her fer th’ 
prutty gal I brung home years before ez 
mer bride.” 

Pappy’s mind slipped away into the past 
with Marthy, and there was silence for a 
moment. Then he drew back into the 
present with a quizzical, deprecating smile, 
leaned back, clasped his hands above his 
head, and went on with his story. 

“ Bet hit hain’t natchel fer er man ter stay 
sanctified fer long at er time. Th’ experi- 
ence air too high fer him, I reckon.” Any- 
how, ez I set thar with mer very soul restin’ 
agin th’ quiet of Marthy’s speret, th’ sun 
drapped behint Blood Mountain, th’ road 
from Brasstown seemed ter rise erbove th’ 
ground an’ float out of sight among th’ hills 
like er long white scarf. An’ all at onst, 
right in th’ midst of sech scenery an’ mer 
own redeemed sensations, I ketched sight of 
Missis Gurley comin’ ercrost Sockwell’s 
meadow from th’ creek, like er fancy pow- 
der puff thet were blowed erlong by th’ 
breeze, she moved so light, an’ looked so 
feathery. I set up, ez fur from Marthy ez 
th’ East air from th’ West, an’ I sez ter her 
ez deceitful ez Satan— Well, I must be 
goin’ ef I aim ter git back from town afore 
night. Much obleeged ter yo’, Marthy!’ 
She riz an’ went back ter her ironin’, an’ I 
took out fer Stallin’s store arfter Missis Gur- 
ley. I didn’t hev no business at th’ store, 
ner none with Missis Gurley, an’ ter this 
day I don’t know what possessed me. Ef 
I’d come up with her, I couldn’t er said 
nothin’, ner done anything. I were jest 
actin’ th’ blame fool an’ couldn’t help hit. 
An’, mark yo’, I hain’t complainin’ of thet 
woman any mor’n I’d complain ef th’ wind 
come erlong an’ blowed th’ hat offen mer 
head. What’s th’ use of complainin’ ergin 
th’ wind? ‘Tain’t responsible—an’ thet’s 
mer pint. Er croquettish woman air 
dang’rous, not becase she air weeked, fer 
nine times out of ten she hain’t weeked. 
Bet she air like th’ wind, she hain’t respon- 
sible ernough. She blows too much whar 
she listeth, an’ yo’ cain’t teach her better 
any mor’n yo’ could teach er June breeze 
ter kurry er cow!’ Pappy chuckled de- 
lightedly at this startling simile and went 
on. 

“Well, sir, yo’ cain’t never tell when th’ 
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Lord’ll retch out an’ save 
yo’ from th’ error of yo’r 
ways in spite of yo’r gol- 
dern foolishness. So He 
done thet day. Fer ez I 
were polin’ long arfter 
Missis Gurley, I seen Jim 
Bledso comin’. Jim were 
er big, good-natered, out- 
breakin’ sinner thet warn’t 
afeerd of nothin’ whether 
he’d saw hit afore er not. 
Th’ only mean trait he hed 
were naggin’ th’ church 
members with ongodly 
frankness erbout ther mor- 
tial shortcomin’s. All thet 
summer he’d been winkin’ 
et Missis Gurley’s prodi- 
gal sons. Onst when he 
seen er bunch of ’em study- 
in’ ther Sunday school les- 
son afore church time, he lit 
inter bellerin’ like er bull 
yearlin’, an’ when Deacon 
Snow didn’t hev no better 
sense an’ ter ast him what 
were th’ matter, he ‘lowed 
he were th’ fatted calf. 
Now, of course, I hain’t 
excusin’ his sacrilegious 
ways, bet hit’s er mighty 
good plan ter fight th’ devil 
with fire when yo’ can’t do no better, an’ 
as I seen him comin’ I were lead by er sper- 
et ter do thet same thing. I hain’t sayin’ 
what kind of speret hit were, bet th’ idee 
popped inter mer head from somers ter 
sick Jim Bledso on ter Missis Gurley an’ 
see if hit wouldn’t clear up th’ moral atmos- 
phere which were gittin’ too full of pisen 
sweetness ter be healthy. 

““Wait er minit,’ Jim, sez I, ‘I got er 
favor ter ast.’ We set down beside th’ 
road, an’ after I spit er time er two, I sez, 
‘Jim, yo’ hain’t never done much fer th’ 
salvation of this community.’ 

“*Not much, Pappy,’ he admitted, ‘be- 
yond tryin’ ter keep th’ church members 
straight, an’ they air gittin’ erhead of me 
now!’ He looked mournfully down th’ road 
at Missis Gurley trippin’ erlong like er 
pink an’ white cloud out of th’ sunset sky. 

“*Thet’s th’ pint, Jim. I’m here ter ast 
yo’ ter do ’em one more good turn. Yo’ve 
saw Missis Gurley, I reckon ?’ 

“Ves, an’ she hain’t what I’d call er safe 
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gardin’ angel fer even er prodigal son, much 
less fer old Deacon Snow an’ Bob Teas- 
ley,’ he ‘lowed. 

“No, she hain’t, bet she don’t know hit, 
Jim. Thet pore, innercent, ongodly little 
woman don’t hev no sense of th’ harm she 
air doin’. She air jest out of somethin’ ter 
do, an’ she’s fer havin’ er high feelin’ time 
with our old boy saints up here. Bet she 
goes erbout hit th’ same way she flirts with 
them society sinners whar she comes from. 
Now saints cain’t stand thet kind of foolin’ 
nigh ez steady ez them hardened fellers 
she’s been dealin’ with, an’ I’m here ter ast 
yo’ ter bring Missis Gurley ter er sense of 
what she air doin’, Yo’ air th’ only man in 
th’ Valley equal ter her in irresponsibility in 
them matters, an’ I appeal ter yo’ ez er 
publican an’ er sinner ter bring thet wom- 
an ter her senses afore some of us loses 
ourn!’ 

“Tl do hit, Pappy!’ sez he, an’ I 
turned round ter go home with rest in mer 
mind, fer I hed er right smart confidence in 
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Jim Bledso when hit come ter doin’ er piece 
of devilment. 

“Next day word went round thet Jim 
Bledso ’ould give er corn shuckin’ at his 
house th’ comin’ Sa’day night. ”"T'wan’t th’ 
time of year fer corn shuckin’s, an’ I smiled 
ter merself. An’ we all went. Th’ widder 
were ez much intrusted in th’ frolic ez she’d 
been in th’ revival, an’ fer th’ same restless, 
shinin’ reason. She wanted er chanst ter 
fluff herself an’ ter be entertained, an’ hit 
were all one ter her whether th’ occasion 
were er revival or er frolic. 

“Th’ rest of us were thar settin’ round 
th’ pile of corn when her an’ Bob come in. 
An’ she were th’ pruttiest, whitest, pinkest, 
sweetest smellin’ thing yo’ ever see. She 
come in er talkin’ an’ she fluttered erbout 
er right smart tryin’ ter make up her butter- 
fly head I reckon ez ter which old thistle- 
top she’d light on. Bet afore she could 
decide betwixt me an’ Deacon Snow, Jim 
looked up at her with them sweet calm, 
dare-devil eyes of hissen, an’ ’lowed he’d 
took th’ liberty of keepin’ er seat fer her by 
him. She flopped right down in hit an’ lit 
in ter tickle th’ heart outen his body with 
her fetchin’ ways. Th’ boys wuz huntin’ 
fer red years of corn, so, cardin’ ter rule, 
they’d hev th’ chanst ter kiss th’ gals, an’ 
nobody paid much attention ter Jim an’ th’ 
widder but me. She never thought onst of 
gittin’ kissed herself. She wouldn’t go so 
fur ez thet, an’ she never suspicioned thet 
ary one of us “ould dar ter take sech er 
liberty with er highferlutin’ lady. Bet she 
didn’t know Jim. Toreckly he helt up er 
red year of corn, an’ we all hollered an’ 
laughed an’ ast him which gal he’d kiss. 
Then there were er skeert silence, fer we 
seen him fix his shinin’ devilish eyes on 
Missis Gurley. An’ afore she could primp 
her mouth ter holler, he gathered her up an’ 
squeezed her ter his mouth same ez ef she’d 
been er pocket handkerchief. I never see 
er man kiss ez fast an’ I never see er woman 
wiggle more. 

“«Thar!’ sez he, drawin’ breath. ‘Them 
wuz fer yo’r pore prodigal sons, bet I hain’t 
done yit!’ With thet he fetched her another 
hard one on th’ jaw. ‘Thet,’ he ‘lowed, 
‘were fer Deacon Snow, who hain’t hed th’ 
courage ter take hit fer hisself, an’ this air 
fer pore Bob Teasley, who didn’t hev th’ 
right ter nary one.’ Right thar, mister, I 
begun ter sweat, becase I seen him gittin’ 
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ready ter give her nother one ez soon ez 
he could dodge his head in betwixt her pro- 
tectin’ hands, an’ I were afeerd he’d call out 
my name. Bet he didn’t—jest planted one 
last big one on her mouth an’ cut his eye 
round at me ez he set her down. 

“*Thar now!’ sez he, ‘I reckon yo’ll 
know arfter this what yo’r little dern ways 
really mean ter men, saints or sinners!’ 
Ez er rule I hain’t in favor of er man cussin’ 
afore women, mister. They hain’t th’ nerve 
ter appreciate th’ speret in which we uses 
sech languidge. They air jest natchelly 
narrer-minded erbout hit, bet thet were one 
time when I felt she needed er dust .of th’ 
strongest words Jim hed. 

“Well, sir, yo’? never hev saw er woman 
take on so. She reminded me of er pullet 
thet hev been chased up er rail fence by er 
mischievous puppy. She drug her wings, 
so ter speak, balanced this way an’ thet, 
rarred, an’ talked so fast hit sounded like 
cacklin’, ‘ Yo’—contemptible — coward— 
yo’—onfeelin’—wretch!’ sez she, steppin’ 
up an’ down afore Jim like she hed spurs 
on her legs. 

“*Not onfeelin’, mam!’ sez he, breakin’ 
in. ‘I felt ev’ything yo’ looked an’ said an’ 
acted; thet’s how come me ter do like I 
done. I hed th’ courage of mer feelin’s, 
which some of these other pore old tom- 
cats yo’ve been foolin’ with hain’t got!’ 
With thet she jerked up her skirts an’ flew 
outen th’ house, while the women laughed 
an’ all the men bet Jim looked sheepish. 
Deacon Snow were so embarrassed an’ 
chawed so fast on his quid thet his white 
chin whiskers went up and down like er 
goat’s beard. Then Bob Teasley riz an’ 
follered Missis Gurley. I reckon hit taken 
er right smart courage ter do thet under th’ 
circumstances, an’ I’veallers thought better 
of Bob. Ez he passed Jim, he ‘lowed in er 
low tone, 

““TDang yo’, Jim Bledso!’ 

“*Dang yo’rself,’ sez Jim out loud, ‘fer 
lettin’ her make er fool of yo’. I hain’t 
meanin’ by what I done thet she hain’t er 
good gal. She’s got ez much virtue ez any, 
I reckon, bet she air too gol dern keerless 
erbout mine an’ yo’r’n!’ sez he. 

“'Th’ next day were Sunday, an’ thar 
wan’t er prodigal son at th’ Sunday school, 
ner Missis Gurley wan’t thar nother. 
She’d took th’ stage fer Blue Ridge Sa’day 
night. An’ she hain’t never been back.” 
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5}OUTHERN lumbermen take 
of great delight in a story of 
A certain scientific gentlemen 
who were sent by the Gov- 
ernment at Washington to 
study the growth and uses 
of the bald cypress, at a time when cypress 
lumber was comparatively new to the 
market. They went direct to a large camp, 
presented credentials to the superintendent, 
and watched with minute care the processes 
of cutting the timber and floating it down 
stream. 

Cypress is a light, spongy wood that 
grows in swamps and absorbs water readily. 
The scientific gentlemen requested the 
superintendent to throw some logs into the 
river separate from the main rafts, and fol- 
lowed their progress down stream in a boat. 
After floating south for some distance, the 
logs with one accord sank. Muchsurprised, 
the scientific gentlemen returned and fol- 
lowed another consignment. The phe- 
nomenon was repeated: at a certain dis- 
tance from the camp all the logs sank. 
The gentlemen from Washington, being 
very scientific, did not think to question the 
unlettered superintendent about the power 
of cypress to become water-logged, but after 
numerous observations and much compar- 
ing of notes reported to their Department 
the startling discovery that cypress floated 
north of a certain parallel of latitude, and 
south of it invariably sank. Of the cause 
they were not yet certain, but hazarded the 
suggestion that it might lie in the rotary 
motion of the earth, increasing in speed as 
the logs approached the equator until 
was powerful enough to draw them under. 
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If there isany germ of truth underlying the 
yarn, it pertains to a past epoch, for the 
United States Forest Service today is a body 
of men as practical as they are scientific. 
Most states now have forest services. 
Lumber companies, match companies, rail- 
ways, paper-mills and other private timber 
owners are employing more foresters every 
year. But these confine their attention to 
their own immediate problems. The na- 
tional Forest Service, with its vast field for 
study in the national forest reserves, its 
large if not ample funds, and a propaganda 
as important as its field work, guides, where 
it does not direct, practically all American 
forestry. 

Forestry is a strictly practical science. It 
has nothing to do with abstract theory or 
landscape gardening. Young as it is in this 
country, it has quite shattered the concep- 
tion that once prevailed of it here as an 
amiable hobby of persons desirous of pre- 
serving scenery and wild game. It meas- 
ures its results solely in dollars and cents. 
Indeed, the youthful graduate of a school of 
forestry sometimes takes a perverse pride in 
his ability to stand unmoved in a magnifi- 
cent grove and figure on its stand per acre 
and the advisability of improvement cut- 
tings. 


“Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now.” 


“Certainly, madam,” doubtless replies 
the forester, lifting his hat. Those wide, 
branchy trees make the rankest kind of 
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knotty lumber. Couldn’t waste time chop- 
ping %em.” Unless, indeed, the space oc- 
cupied by the spreading chestnut tree is 
needed for more valuable younger growth, 
in which case he is as likely to heed the 
poetic protest as the beef trust to defer to the 
outcries of the vegetarians. His own ideal 
tree is a glorified telegraph pole with leaves 
on its arms: one long, straight piece of 
lumber and as little else as possible. His 
sole aims are wood and water, the protection 
of our important streams and the continu- 
ance of the lumber supply in the face of a 
threatened wood famine. The protective 
forest, the safeguard of the surrounding 
country, is a subject in itself: it is with some 
aspects of the productive forest, the source 
of the wood crop, that this article is con- 
cerned. 


oo 

Habitually, we associate the forest with 
the idea of peace. Its stillness, its majestic 
strength and extent, its extreme slowness of 
growth and change, make it seem the 
“foster-child of silence and slow time.” 
In reality, it is the scene of the fiercest and 
most relentless struggle in nature. The 
warfare of the trees lasts for centuries with- 
out a moment’s let-up. It makes a fatal 
weapon of the most trivial advantage or 
accident, and tallies a hundred victims for 
every survivor. Every tree that reaches 
maturity is hero of a dozen duels and 
veteran of a continuous free fight. 

As an organism, the tree stands on its 
head. Its roots, through which it takes its 
frugal diet of water and mineral salts, are 
its mouth; its leaves are its stomach and 
lungs. The water and its dissolved minerals 
are pumped to the leaves, which absorb 
carbonic acid gas from the air, break it up, 
exhale its oxygen, and combine its carbon 
with the water into the organic compounds 
of which the tree is formed. These are dis- 
tributed in the sap to the various growing 
parts of the tree, twigs, bark, sapwood and 
roots, and built up into cells. 

The gastric juices of the tree, that carry 
on in the leaves the complete processes of 
turning water and carbon into wood, cleans- 
ing the surrounding air of carbon dioxide 
and restocking it with oxygen, are two. 
One is chlorophyll, the green compound 
that gives the leaves their color; the other 
is sunlight. The tree can digest only when 
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the sunlight plays on its leaves; its whole 
life and growth depend on it. Trees die of 
exposure, they are killed by parasites and 
pests, but the only disease to which they are 
constitutionally liable is dyspepsia. If any 
chance cuts the sunlight from their leaves, 
they starve to death in the midst of plenty. 
The death rate from this cause is appalling. 
The infant mortality alone is about 99 per 
cent. 

The struggle for existence in the forest is 
usually the struggle for light. Sometimes 
there is not enough water or nourishment 
to go around, and the struggle for these 
complicates the struggle for light. The re- 
sult is almost always a forest of peculiar 
type, the “open forest,” like that of the 
Rocky Mountains, where water is scarce, 
or of parts of the South, where the soil is 
poor, so that one tree drains the resources 
of many yards of ground. The trees stand 
far apart, without underbrush, as if in a 
park. The ordinary close forest has plenty 
of food and water; its character and com- 
position depend entirely on the outcome of 
the struggle for light. 

Now the forest is a community. Com- 
petition in it is fearfully keen, but the citi- 
zens pay taxes. They unite to maintain the 
water supply and the street-cleaning sys- 
tem, the militia and the public schools. 
To translate: by standing together they 
protect one another against high wind, one 
of their worst enemies. They shade the 
ground and keep it moist, cool and rich, 
not merely for the benefit of their own roots, 
but for the protection and nourishment of 
their delicate young. The young seedlings 
are as sensitive to heat and drouth as to 
darkness and excessive moisture, and even 
when the parent trees, around and between 
which they spring up, give them just the 
right amount of shade and coolness they 
grow very slowly at first, often only an inch 
or two a year for four or five years. To 
meet the ravages of dyspepsia trees are very 
fecund, and if only a small proportion of 
their seeds germinate, the crop of seedlings 
will probably spring up only a few inches 
apart. After a few years of slow growth 
their crowns begin to meet, and the ground 
at their feet, now completely shaded, be- 
comes much cooler and moister than before. 
At once they begin to grow rapidly, and the 
struggle for light is on in earnest. The 
lower branches, shaded by the interlacing 
upper ones, die of indigestion, and all the 
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A forest without underbrush: dense stand of redwoods 
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saplings, those which happened on the best 
soil, or were least disturbed by insects, or 
show ed the greatest innate power of growth, 
with vigorous crowns and stems already 
stripped clean by “natural pruning,” the 
shading off of the lower branches, are left 
to fight it out in the semi-finals. 

Eventually one of these will kill the others 
as the price of its own life, but the struggle 
eases up a little, while the trees make their 
greatest gains in height and diameter. 
Finally the trees which have succeeded in 
reaching maturity attain a height beyond 
which they cannot go. The mysterious 
machinery that pumps the sap from roots 
to leaves is taxed to its limit. The power of 
this machinery not only depends on the 
species, being greatest in the 500-foot giant 
eucalypti of Australia and our own 4o00-foot 
sequoias, but seems to vary arbitrarily with 
individuals, one tree of a kind towering over 
the rest just as one boy in a family grows 
taller than his brothers. 

Immediately the limit of height is reached 
the struggle becomes fierce again. The 
crowns, heretofore conical, become flat, 
and cannot expose as many leaves to the 
light as before. Symptoms of dyspepsia 
set in, and to save themselves the trees must 
spread sidewise for more light, again crowd- 
ing one another, overshadowing and killing 
the weakest members. Here nature reveals 
one of her simplest and most ingenious de- 
vices. Not till they reach this stage do the 
trees become prolific seeders, so that almost 
all the seedlings of the new generation are 
the offspring of the strongest and fittest of 
the old. 

The struggle is now over. Already the 
younger generations are well up between 
the isolated veterans of the old. The tree 
which survives the last, sidewise struggle, if 
it escapes the enemies of the forest, fire, 
wind, insects and the ax, dies at last of old 
age and decay. Only the giant sequoias, 
three thousand years old and sound as ever, 
are immune from decay. They seem to be 
immortal. 

Of course, trees don’t grow naturally in 
neatly timed generations. In the virgin 
forest, trees of all ages grow together in 
grand confusion, carrying on the struggle 
for light with half a dozen kinds of weapons. 
The walnut, for instance, and the poplar, 
win out by sheer speed—they grow almost 
visibly. The hemlock, on the other hand, 
and the spruce, very poor sprinters win 
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View of a forest in its natural state with all trees 
standing 


out by endurance. They can survive any 
amount of dyspepsia, and wait fifty or a 
hundred years, overshadowed and stunted, 
for their taller neighbors to meet the tall tree’s 
fate and make room for them. Many trees 
find standing room by their willingness to 
use ground that the others avoid. The bald 
cypress and the ash grow in swamps, where 
ordinary seedlings would drown ; the juniper 
in the open, where other seedlings would be 
frizzled by the direct sun. The bull pine 
and the nut pine prosper where any other 
tree would die of thirst, and the Engelmann 
spruce and the Alpine larch monopolize the 
highest mountain slopes, where they alone 
can stand the bitterness of the weather. 
The least difference in the surroundings 
makes one tree’s weapon more available 
than another’s, and so changes the character 
of the forest. In the Southern swamps, 
wherever the ground rises so much as a foot 
above the water, the cypress, which lords 
the rest of the region, must give way to the 
pines. The northern slope of a hill may be 
monopolized by a swift-growing, delicate 
tree that needs coolness and moisture, while 
the southern is given over to a much slower 
species that can stand great heat in summer 
as well as frosts in spring and fall. 


III. 


The various character of our great 
forests—we have five, not counting our semi- 
tropical flora—is the result of the conditions 
in which they have arisen and the different 
weapons that conditions have favored. 
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Four of the five forests are composed of 
conifers, and one of broadleaves. The 
conifers—pines, firs, cedars and so on—are 
what we used to call evergreens; and the 
broadleaves — oaks, birches, elms—what 
we called Forestry has 
changed the names because certain of the 
pine family, like the larches, are deciduous, 
and certain of the oak family, like the live- 
oaks, evergreen. 

The Northern forest stretches in what 
was once an unbroken carpet from Maine 
to Minnesota, and picks its way down the 
cool, high slopes of the Appalachians far 
into the South. It is a forest of hardy coni- 
fers, indifferent to cold, queened by the 
white pine, once the finest timber tree in the 
world. Once, for the white pine is the bison 
of the vegetable kingdom, a sacrifice to 
American recklessness. Her rivals, now 
her survivors, were the Norway pine, the 
spruce, the balsam fir and the hemlock, 
sturdy, indomitable trees all. 

Symmetrically with the Northern, the 
Southern forest sweeps up from the Texas 
coast to Chesapeake Bay, with outposts 
following the sunniest lowlands into Mis- 
souri and even into New York City. In 
swamps, where the cypress holds sway, its 
great, gaunt trunks knee-deep in the black 
water, the Southern forest is tropically 
tangled, but for the rest it is a belt of sad, 
spacious woodlands, of yellow pines, tall, 
languid trees with naked trunks and plumy 
tops, growing far apart in the thin, sandy 
soil. 

In the triangle between the two conifer 
ous forests, thousand miles wide at its 


deciduous trees. 
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base on the edge of the Plains, and tapering 
to the Atlantic seaboard, whe t edges 
between the interlacing tentacles of North- 
ern and Southern, lies the great Central 
broadleaved forest, “nowhere lled in 
the temperate zone in extent at rfection 
of form, and hardly in the number of 
species.” A sybaritic forest it growing 
only where it can find rich, deep soil; a 
forest of extraordinary variety, er twice 
the same in composition, yet { into a 
few fairly stable types according to the 
moisture of its soil. On the dry ridges and 
gravelly uplands are the tanbark oaks, the 
rock elm, the chestnut and hickories. 
On lower, well-drained tracts, the beech 
and sugar-maple, in equal nu often 


ne bass- 


make up most of the stand, v 


wood usually at their heels. ‘The ash, the 
bald cypress of the broadl ed forest, 
rules the swamps and lowlands, with the 
silver maple, the water elm, the poplars and 
the yellow birch for subjects, le in the 
cool, moist coves and hollows t above, 
the choicest and most exclusive ts of the 
forest, is gathered a small, tocratic 
coterie of our most valuable ees. Its 


social leader is perhaps the tulip-tree, a 


forest personage of delicate constitution, but 
distinguished presence, with rked ten- 
den y torace suicide. With it ne ¢ ostly 
walnut and cherry, the retir itternut 
and the yellow birch, the | parvenu 


from the vulgar lowlands. 

The oaks, by right of their | 
nence, pose as the wardens of the 
leaved forest and thrive luxu tly 
where, seeming to keep tab « 
of all circles. 

West of the Plains the br ( 


promi- 
broad- 
every 

e conduct 


ed trees 


cut hardly any figure, either i e or num- 
ber, among the great conifers. The Rocky 
Mountain forest runs out from the Sierras 
to the edge of the Plains, clot r the slopes 


of the innumerable ranges erever the 


altitude and rainfall will per Begin- 


ning at 3,000 to 8,000 feet ab: leveland 
climbing to timber line at , it is 
snapped off at either end wit st abrupt 
precision, forming a clearly rked stripe 
of somber green between the ow-brown 


of the open country and t irple and 
white of the peaks. Its overlords are the 
bull pines, big shapely tree 
shafts yellow on the south, ck on the 
north. Living on the least } ble rainfall 


fifteen inches during the growing season 


eir heavy 
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they stand far apart so that each may 
have plenty of soil to drain, rising unen- 
cumbered from the mountain bunch-grass 
“like picnic groves,’’ one tenderfoot put it. 
Above them, on the cool slopes where the 
snowbanks lie in the hollows all summer, 
are the Engelmann spruces, smaller, thicker 
trees, with a furry, well-clad air. And 
where even the bull pine would die of heat 
and thirst two little outliers, the nut pine in 
Arizona and the red juniper farther north, 
bob up in twos and threes and patches on 
the very edges of the desert. 

It is almost impossible for one who has 
seen only the Eastern or Rocky Mountain 
forests to imagine the woods of the Pacific 
Coast. Pictures of the Big Trees are as 
common as postage stamps, but the most 
wonderful thing about the Big Trees is that 
they are scarcely bigger than the rest of the 
forest. The Pacific Coast bears only a 
tenth of our woodland, but nearly half our 
timber. An average acre in the Rocky 
Mountain forest vields one to two thousand 
board feet of lumber, in the Southern forest 
three to four thousand, in the Northern 


forest four to six thousand. An average 
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acre on the Pacific Coast yields fifteen to 
twenty thousand. Telescope the Southern 
and Rocky Mountain forests, toss the 
Northern on top of them and stuff the Cen- 
tral Broadleaf into the chinks and, acre for 
acre, the Pacific forest will outweigh them 
all. Leaving out the Big Trees, of which 
there are only a few groves, its monarchs, 
the redwoods in California, the Douglas 
spruce in the north, grow commonly to 
three hundred feet or more. Plant a well- 
grown redwood in Fifth Avenue and a good 
average Douglas in Broadway, and they 
would interlace their crowns over the Flat- 
iron Building. <A single redwood often 
yields a hundred thousand board feet of 
lumber—as much as twenty to forty acres 
of Eastern forest. 

The redwood forest is open and park- 
like, with little brush, but the woods of the 
Northwest are as impenetrable as those cf 
the Northeast—on a thrice larger scale. 
All the trees grow to immense height and 
diameter, but the Douglas spruce, which is 
the Douglas fir, which is the yellow fir, 
which is the red fir, which is the “ Oregon 
pine’’ of which the masts of cup yachts are 





Conservative lumbering 


No trees felled less than a foot in diameter ; 


tops cut to ¢ 


»rdwood and brush piled for burning 
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A greater enemy to forests than the woodman’s ax 


i 


made, and which is really neither spruce 
nor fir nor pine but a species of its own, Is 
lord of them all: the most picturesque as 
well as the most valuable tree of the den 
sest forest in the world. 


IV. 


The chief difference between the old- 
style lumberman and the forester is that 
the one regards his forest as a speculation, 
the other as an investment. The one wants 
the quickest, the other the largest and 
steadiest return for his money. The old 
method is to fell all the big sound trees of a 
desirable species in a forest, without regard 
to their surroundings; withdrawing the 
necessary shelter from a crop of seedlings 
in one place, killing others in the fall and 
removal of the timber; here felling all the 
seed-trees, so that there will be no repro- 
duction, there clearing the way for a worth- 
less species that will promptly choke out the 
valuable ones; cutting the best sections 


from the fallen timber, and leaving the tops 
and boughs and parts of the trunks to dry 
and rot and clutter the for floor with 
highly inflammable rubbish. ‘Those parts 
of the timbered forest that do not degen- 
erate into mere brush grow thin second 


crop of very inferior lumber, and sooner or 
later the inevitable spark, dropped by the 
locomotive or the camper or the lumberman 
himself, finds its way into the dry refuse, 
and what is left of a thousand acres or a 


thousand miles, as may be, 
goes up in flame. 


of woodland 


Old-style lumbering started in incon- 
tinently with the ax. Conservative lum- 
bering begins with a king plan, 
which is a compromise between the 
forest and the market. For every tract 


bits of the 
requirements 


of lumber the nature and 
forest and the distance 


of the market present a new problem: the 
forester must devise and follow a forest 
policy that will combine the largest returns 
and smallest expenses with the greatest 
productiveness of his forest 
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For his knowledge of the history and 
habits of his timber he is indebted mainly 
to the way in which trees grow. If you 
drive a nail into a young sapling at a point 
four feet above the ground, and return when 
the sapling is a fifty-foot tree, you will find 
the nail still four feet from the ground. 
The tree does not stretch: it adds to its 
height. The only parts of it that grow in 
length are the yearling twigs; the annual 
gain in height and spread is precisely the 
length to which the new twigs, put out in the 
spring as buds, have attained when the 
frosts come. After their first year they are 
fixed, and grow only in thickness. The new 
wood is now laid on in a thin layer between 
the old wood and the bark, over the whole 
tree. That which is added in the spring, 
when the sap is running, is built of thin- 
walled, open cells; the summer wood, put 
on when the sap needs less passageway, is 
much closer and darker. Each annual ring 
of new wood, consisting of a light and a dark 
stripe, is distinct from the others. 

With this slight basis, the forester reads 
the history of a tree in great detail. After 
taking out a few “ borings” to the center of 
the tree at diferent heights and counting 
the rings on them, he may spin you such a 
yarn as this: 

“This tree is 150 years old—(150 rings 
at the base). During its first five years it 
grew only seven inches (145 rings, seven 
inches from the base). Evidently it then 
began to touch crowns with other saplings, 
for it took a spurt and put on fifteen inches 
a year steadily till it was 40 years old (40 
rings, 444 feet above ground). It was not 
growing as fast as its neighbors, however, 
for at this peint it began to be overshad- 
owed, and its growth declined for the next 
ten years to as little as four inches a year 
(45 rings at 48 feet and 50 at 50 feet). 
Just in time to save its life, something hap- 
pened to its big neighbors, presumably a 
wind-storm—let’s see, that would be 1806— 
and it resumed a steady growth of about six 
inches a year, having passed its fastest 
growing time. Its growth in thickness 
doesn’t seem to have varied much: about 
an inch every three years; but it grew 
faster and faster in volume, of course, as its 
height increased: a little over a cubic foot 
a year in its prime of life, I should judge. 
About thirty years ago it reached maturity 
and stopped growing in height (30 rings at 
the top of the main stem), and now it is ap- 
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proaching old age (the last rings are pretty 
thin). Hold on a minute; here’s a false 
ring—twenty—forty—forty-six years back. 
Two very thin rings—see? instead of one 
thick one. Means that something inter- 
rupted the growing season—probably a late 
frost. Let’s ask the oldest inhabitant.” 

And the chances are ten to one the oldest 
inhabitant remembers the hard spring of 
1860 and has heard tales of the great wind 
in 1806. 

A few such studies of typical trees and an 
estimate of the average stand per acre give 
the forester his data; which trees are best 
adapted to the local conditions, which grow 
the fastest, which can endure enough shade 
to grow successfully under the others, when 
each species reaches maturity, and above all 
the period of life at which each species 
grows fastest in volume, the stage at which it 
makes most lumber per annum. Then he 
turns to his market. If he has but a single 
valuable tree and the market for its lumber 
in large sizes is steady, his problem is sim- 
ple: to discourage other varieties, and to 
cut all of his marketable species as soon as 
they have reached, or nearly reached, the 
end of their stage of greatest volume- 
growth, always leaving a small percentage 
as seed-trees, and always piling and burn- 
ing his refuse. He may begin with an im- 
provement—cutting, removing trees that 
are dead or dying of dyspepsia, and giving 
their room to the successful trees. If this 
pays for itself in cordwood and rails, as it 
often does, he will repeat it every few years. 
Or, if his marketable trees are scattered, he 
may leave standing large numbers of an 
absolutely worthless species, partly to pro- 
tect the seedlings, partly to crowd the valu- 
able trees, for too little crowding is almost 
as dangerous as is too much. If the sunlight 
penetrates below the crowns to the lower 
trunks, they will branch, and branches 
mean knots, and knots mean bad lumber. 
For quality as well as quantity, the forester 
wants his trees as close together as their 
health will permit. 

If his forest is spruce in the Northeast he 
will probably find it more profitable to cut 
for pulp for the paper-mills than for lumber, 
and perhaps to cut his trees younger than 
he would for lumber, since tops and boughs 
make as good pulp as trunks. If his forest 
is spruce and white pine mixed, he may be 
able to grow small spruces for pulp (the 
spruce is almost proof against dyspepsia), 








Heavy stand of red fir, nearly pure; hemlock underwo 
4 J , . 


under big white pines for lumber, and get a 
double profit, producing an impromptu 
“two-story forest”? like those carefully de- 
veloped in European forestry. 

Or his forest may be too far from the 
timber markets to compete with more 
accessible tracts and his only chance to 


supply ties to the nearby 
wood does for ties, so he v 
spare at first and then enc 
growing variety. If he h 
trees or redwoods, he will pro 
most of them close to the ground 
for sprouts. The stumps of th 
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Trees as a protection against sand 


How one spot of land along the Columbia has been reclaimed 


and most of the broadleaves send up shoots 
which, nourished by the disproportionately 
large root system, grow much faster than 
the original trunks. They never grow very 
large, but those of some species are big 
enough for ties at thirty years. 

In every forest conservative lumbering 
is a different process, but always with the 
one end in view: to harvest an even annual 
crop if the product is valuable enough to pay 
good interest on the investment; if not, to 
clear off the available timber in such fash- 
ion that the forest will profit rather than 
suffer by its removal, and then to return as 
soon as the new crop has reached market- 
able size and repeat the performance; to 
encourage, where possible, the most valu- 
able trees and keep them growing as close 
together as safety permits, so that the stand 
on each acre may be a large one of clean, 
straight lumber and may produce a new 
marketable crop at the shortest possible 
interval. 

Once his scheme of conservative lumber- 
ing is fairly working, the forester’s chief 
concern is to protect his property from its 
natural enemies. Against wind and drought 
and frost, of course, he can do nothing. 
Against destructive lumbering and_ the 
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grazing of sheep, which nibble and trample 
the seedlings, a force of a few rangers will 
suffice. The great danger is fire. The 
chief task of the rangers is to prevent it, for 
though it is sometimes started by lightning 
and more often by sparks from engines, it 
is usually due to carelessness with camp- 
fires and brush-fires and cigarettes. Once 
started, it may burn underground or along 
the ground, feeding chiefly on the “duff” 
or humus, the thick forest carpet of decay- 
ing vegetable matter. The underground 
fire isa treacherous enemy; it may smolder 
for weeks without even a sign of smoke, but 
does little damage till it emerges as a ground 
fire. Then, if the season be autumn and 
the woods dry, it may do a vast deal of 
harm, destroying seedlings, weakening sap- 
lings, scarring the larger timber and con- 
suming the vegetable mold without which 
the next crop of seedlings cannot get a start. 
If the fire has good headway it can only be 
stopped by a ditch cut across its path 
through the humus to the mineral soil 
below, and the first protection of a forest 
against fire is usually a system of such 
ditches, known as fire lanes. In hilly coun- 
try, they follow the tops of the ridges, where 
the fire, which burns naturally uphill, is 
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An example of bad lumbering 


The result of freshets due to ren 


sure to be weakest: in flat country they are 
laid out like streets, at convenient intervals. 
Even the fire lane will not stop a bad fire, 
but it always serves as a base of operations, 
from which a back-fire may be started, 
against the wind, in the path of the oncom- 
ing flames. When the two fires meet, both 
go out for lack of fuel. 

Sometimes in the resinous coniferous 
forests, a ground fire, fanned by a powerful 
wind, will become hot enough to climb the 
trunks of the trees and run through their 
tops. When this happens, there is no way 
of fighting it. The only protection against 
a top-fire is to run, and to run like blazes. 
It is a convulsion of nature, against which 
man is as powerless as against an earth 
quake. It moves as fast as the wind behind 
it, and nothing can stop it but a change in 
the wind, turning it back over its own dev 


astated track, or a broad river across its 
path. One such fire in Michigan in the 
early 70’s swept a lane forty miles wide 


from Lake Michigan to Lake Huron, kill- 
ing several hundred people and destroying 
seven thousand square miles of the finest 
forest in the country. The Peshtigo (Wis 
consin) fire, of 1871, destroyed two thou 
sand square miles of timber and more than 


wal of timber from headwaters 


half as many lives. In New Br vick, in 
1825, a fire swept a path 25 n ide and 
80 miles long down the Mir River in 
nine hours, killing everythi s path. 
Even the fish in the river wer 

But such catastrophes, ( der the 
reckless old régime, were few, 
and in a well-kept forest, pr ogged, 
with rangers to attack groun¢ the mo 
ment they are discovered, the danger is 
minimized. 

V. . 

So much for the work of e forester 
Now how about this rumor ermina 
tion of our forests that he fe lled on to 
prevent? It is not an easy t for the lay 
man to conceive. We hav tood on a 
hilltop and looked over an e f forest 
vast enough, apparently, to | the whole 
civilized world in lumber ingdom 
come. And over a third of enormous 
territory is covered with ju forests. 
sut our history tells a different tale. When 
the first settlers landed, the yw com 
prised in our boundaries listributed 
something like this: 

Forest, 62 per cent.; brus! nd, 8 per 
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cent.; open country, 30 per cent. At 
present 18 per cent. of our territory is 
under cultivation. Of this one-third, 6 per 
cent., has been reclaimed from the open 
country and two-thirds, 12 per cent., from 
the forest, so that, allowing for the legiti- 
mate demands of agriculture, we should ex- 
pect the present distribution of surface to be: 
farm land, 18 per cent.; forest, 50 per cent.; 
open country, 24 per cent.; brush land, 8 
per cent. Asa matter of fact, it is, roughly: 
farm land, 18 per cent.; forest, 35 per cent.; 
open country, 24 per cent.; brush land, 2: 
percent. Nearly a third of our nominally 
remaining forest, that is, has become brush 
land: nearly a sixth of our entire area 
thrown on the _ brush-pile. Practically 
every acre of this is chargeable to one ac- 
count: lumbering. Perhaps two-thirds of 
it, 10 per cent., has been actually cleared 
with the ax, and the remaining 5 per cent. 
destroyed by fires, due almost wholly to our 
fatal methods of lumbering. 

As the country has been settled nearly 
three centuries the mere fact that we have 
used up three-tenths of our forests is not 
appalling. At this rate, the remainder 
should last us for seven centuries more, and 
by that time we will probably have found 
substitutes for wood, both as fuel and for 
construction. But nearly all our lumber- 
ing has been done in the last sixty, and most 
of it in the last thirty years. Our con- 
sumption of wood increased by leaps and 
bounds till about a decade ago, when it 
settled to a comparatively steady gait, and 
that decade has sufficed to bring the crisis 
upon us. In ten years our most valuable 
lumber, the white pine, has been practically 
exhausted, and our other woods have 
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doubled or nearly doubled in price, while 
falling off sharply in quality. The situation 
is easily summarized. In 1898 Dr. Fernow, 
ex-Forester of the United States, made this 
estimate of our total standing timber in his 
report to Congress: 


Northern States..... 500 billion board feet 


Southern States..... 700 

Rocky Mountains.... 100 “ . 

Pacihc Goast........ ipa “ es 
Cee 


which, he adds, is a very liberal estimate. 
For the Twelfth Census, Henry Gannett 
estimated the total stand, in 1900, at 2,150 
billions of board feet. This year, Mr. Defe- 
baugh, editor of the American Lumberman, 
estimates it at 2,000 billions of board feet. 
Allowing for the annual cut in the intervals 
between them, the three estimates are strik- 
ingly close, and probably accurate. 

The Twelfth Census placed the annual 
cut at 35 billion board feet. Other estimates 
place it as high as 4o billion. On the basis 
of the lower figure, our forests have about 57 
years to live. 

If the loss by fire continues, as heretofore, 
to be half as large as the annual cut, the 
goose that lays a billion dollars a year in 
golden eggs will gasp its last in 1944; and 
unless forestry comes to the rescue, we may 
expect our grandchildren, opening the re- 
vised edition of the dictionary for 1950, to 
turn with some curiosity to the definition: 


Tree, a large, arborescent form of vege- 
tation, extinct (save for a few specimens in 
captivity) in the United States, the greater 
part of which it formerly covered: still ex- 
tant in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, South 
and Central America and Canada. Cf. Bison. 
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Annie Keenan’s “Hit” 


By Gilbert P. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


HY, what a charming ga-url 
—gay-url—ga-a-y-erl.’ Oh, 
rats!” exclaimed Annie 
Keenan, as she flung the 

} manuscript petulantly on the 

. bed and looked helplessly 

over at her mother. 

““What’s the matter, Ann?” asked Mrs. 
Keenan from her comfortable chair near 
the little wood stove. 

“T just can’t say it—I mean, I cahn’t say 
it like Miss Ardavani does. She’s our lead 
ing lady. She’s got it down like them Eng 
lish; makes it sound kind o’ high-salaried 
like.” 


“What vou tryin’ to say ? 


” 


“Why, goil; just goil. Here’s the lines,” 


Coleman 


ROSE CECIL O'NEILI 


she said, picking up tl 
“*Why, what a charming g 


sure!’ and then she hustles 


and lifts her skoits. Say, 1 
to see th’ embroidery on tl 


it’s simply great. She dr 
band.”’ 


“Well,” said Mrs. Keen 


been born on the old sod, | 
preserve a pronunciation fre 


fectious imperfections of 
“why can’t she say gur-r-l 


it? An’ there’s nothin’ to t 


nohow, wit’ your photygray 
broidered skirts, an’ your 


at night, an’ your face all re 
rveta iob in th’ 


wit’ th’ paint. Ye’d betthe 
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stores an’ be a dacent saleslady, an’ stay at 
home at night wit’ your mother.” Where- 
upon Mrs. Keenan, with whom her daugh- 
ter’s choice of a profession was a constant 
though not altogether unpleasant griev- 
ance—for it afforded her unlimited oppor- 
tunities for objection and argument—with- 
drew to attend to the washing. 

Annie’s apartment was about six feet 
wide by ten long, and was disposed in what 
was conceived to be a manner suitable to 
one in the ‘‘profession.”’ It was four flights 
up—four very dark, carpetless, ill-smelling 
flights. The right half of the ground floor 
was used by Mr. Terrence Sullivan, truck- 
man, for the stabling of his horses and dray 
in the night season, and on the left half of 
the ground floor Mrs. Keenan and the other 
housekeeping ladies of the tenement had 
established a sort of communistic wash 
room. But, however depressing the effect 
of the approach to Annie’s room may have 
been, the interior afforded a striking and 
cheerful contrast. There was a carpet, and 
the windows, opening on the street, were 
bright and comfortable with lace curtains. 
On the right as you entered the room was 
Annie’s “‘road” trunk, a huge cubic box, 
of the kind to be obtained at a bargain in the 
department stores, with her name stenciled 
in large black letters on either end, and 
“New York” underneath. Annie, it is true, 
had not yet been on the road, but she had 
purchased the trunk with her very first earn 
ings, in order to be prepared. All first-class 
artists, she had been informed, were thus 
equipped. 

Between the two windows was the 
bureau, the first and last essential of any 
lady’s boudoir. This was a small, unam 
bitious piece of furniture, with a mirror that 
failed miserably to do justice to Annie’s 
somewhat irregular but altogether piquant 
style of beauty. It was rendered formidably 
decorative, however, by being made the 
receptacle for a bewildering multitude of 
photographs, many of them pictures of her 
own pretty face, signed across the front with 
her “stage name” in an unsteady, angular 
hand, obviously aiming at the usual eccen- 
tric, theatrical effect: ‘Faithfully yours, 
Dorothy Darrell.” 

It is not surprising that to a girl of Annie’s 
exuberant fancy the stage should have made 
a strong appeal. A number of her acquaint 
ances had already joined the vast and con 
stantly growing ranks of the chorus, and 
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their wonderful tales of the fascinating life 
behind the footlights had early settled in 
Annie’s mind what her life work should be. 
She would join a “show”; she would work 
hard; and she would wear ‘‘ gowns,” and 
have her photographs in the magazines. 

It happened, therefore, that one day, 
shortly after arriving at the mature age of 
seventeen, she had, through the mediation 
of a former schoolgirl friend who had been 
a whole year in the business, been presented 
to the favorable notice of the manager of a 
musical comedy company—one of those 
productions that appeal to the eye, and in a 
less degree to the ear, but are not much con- 
cerned with the understanding. The man- 
ager had looked her over critically. Her 
face, with its half-comical, partly turned-up 
nose, with its Irish gray-blue eyes and fair 
complexion, was very attractive, there 
could be no doubt of that. Her figure, 
though girlish, was well proportioned and 
entirely fit and proper for the exigencies of 
musical comedy costuming; she could hum 
a tune and was very fond of dancing. 
These particulars eminently satisfied all the 
most exacting requirements, and in short 
order, to her unutterable delight, she had 
found herself engaged for the chorus of the 
‘Land of Nonsense” company at the munif- 
icent salary of twelve dollars a week, with 
six changes of costume, all of which were 
supplied free of charge by the management. 

Annie could scarce believe her good for 
tune. It seemed as if her most extravagant 
dreams had been crystallized into glorious 
reality. And, as she had expected, she 
found the work fascinating. She was 
always early at rehearsals. Extra matinees 
served but to whet her appetite for more. 

Annie was ambitious and determined to 
live up to that pretty little room at home, 
whose artistic embellishment plainly de- 
manded a complete professional success. 
But it was slow, disappointing work, espe- 
cially so as all the girls in the company were 
bent on that identical object, though none 
so heartily and with such undiscouraged 
devotion. In one respect, at least, she was 
in her element and far the superior of the 
other girls in the chorus. For even in her 
girlhood days on the East Side she had been 
noted as the best dancer in her block, and 
when the hurdy-gurdy men came around, 
crowds would gather to applaud her, pir- 
ouetting and skipping about with all the 
grace and abandon of one who had been 
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trained to the ballet. A keen-eyed manager 
would perhaps have observed some of these 
indications of superiority: the hardening of 
the calf of the leg like a boy’s, the easy grace 
with which the knees were bent, the absence 
of those jerky motions so often noticed in 
the ordinary chorus; and, more than all, that 
evident relish and zest for the music, the 
almost irresistible inclination to keep time 
to the rhythm, the swinging of the head from 
side to side, and the romping yet graceful 
carriage of the whole body. 

The play had been running to crowded 
houses for more than two months, but in 
spite of all her efforts Annie had not yet 
succeeded in advanc ing herself to the favor- 
able attention of the manager. She was 
still a “ back-liner”’ and her salary was still 
twelve dollars a week. But she was not 
discouraged. On the contrary, setting to 
work harder than ever to make her way to 
the front she had evolved a scheme which, 
to one of a less determined and buoyant 
disposition, would have appeared hopelessly 
impossible. 

In the “Land of Nonsense’’ company 
each leading character had an understudy. 
These substitutes were chosen on account 
of an ability which had already been proved 
by the acceptable performance of some 
minor part. Annie was well aware that she 
had very little chance of being selected as 
the understudy of any particular character, 
yet it occurred to her, in one of her exuber- 
ant moods, that if she learned the parts of 
all the women principals, and thus, as it 
were, became a second understudy for every 
female réle in the cast, Fortune would have 
a considerably larger opportunity of smiling 
upon her. It seemed at first a formidable 
undertaking, but in reality was not. Con- 
stant presence at all the performances and 
close attention to the “lines,’”’ dances, music 
and “business’”’ soon enabled her to become 
fairly familiar with each of the four réles 
contemplated in her enterprise. In the 
spare time at home she supplemented her 
work at the theater and made herself letter- 
perfect by copying out the lines and reciting 
them to her mother, a critical and not 
altogether inspiring audience. 

At first it did not seem that this method, 
arduous and somewhat desperate though it 
was, would accomplish the desired result, 
though never for a minute did Annie waver. 
It chanced, however, that one night, when 
the production was in the midst of a very 
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successful run, Miss Flossie Duprée, the 
company soubrette, had been suddenly in- 
disposed—a privilege peculiar to actresses 
and prima donnas when ordinary mortals 
are either sick or ill. It was therefore “up 
to’? Miss Flossie’s understudy, a young 
woman who rejoiced in the name of Venus 
Lemonde, to take the part. This particu- 
lar young lady, unfortunately for the peace 
of mind of Abe Meyer, the stage manager, 
had been subjected the week before to what 
she had regarded as a highly indecorous and 
humiliating “calling down,” right in the 
presence of all the ladies and gentlemen of 
the chorus. She had, in fact, been chidden 
for lateness at rehearsals, and had further 
been summarily fined two dollars. There- 
fore, being already disaffected with her 
position and prospects, as she declared 
through her tears, and having a much better 
“job” in view (a circumstance almost 
invariable under the conditions), she had 
abruptly terminated her engagement and 
taken herself off in a huff. Thus, whereas 
the manager was in the possession of a 
principal and an understudy for every part 
in the cast except one, for that particular 
part he had no one at all. 

It was already half-past seven o’clock, 
the doors had been opened, the lights were 
up. Mr. Meyer, a small, bald-headed 
gentleman, was fretting and swearing on the 
stage behind the huge asbestos curtain, 
walking nervously about in a maze of ropes, 
drops, properties and general paraphernalia. 
A messenger who had been dispatched to 
the residence of Miss Duprée, stating the 
desperate nature of the case and urging her 
to come if it were by any means possible, 
had just returned. It was out of the ques- 
tion for the lady to leave her bed; the doctor 
had absolutely forbidden it. 

A small, commiserating group of stage 
hands had surrounded the manager and 
offered from time to time various sympa- 
thetic and impossible suggestions. 

“Cut out her part, Abe,” urged the car- 
penter. 

“Cut it out! Cut it out!” he exclaimed 
irascibly as he pranced up and down, duck- 
ing a “drop”’ that suddenly descended from 
the flies. “ You talk d—— nonsense. How 
can I cut out the soubrette? You might as 
well cut out the lights and music.” 

It was at this crisis that Annie Keenan, 
arrayed to represent a gorgeous and totally 
impossible butterfly, with bare arms, legs 
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“* Brace up. You’ 


encased in pink “strip”’ tights, her face cov 

ered with paint and rouge, her gray-blue 
eves set in a frame of unnatural, almost 
uncanny blackness, and with two flaps of 
gauze protruding from each shoulder to 
represent her flying apparatus, stepped for 
ward to the knot of men and, addressing the 
perspiring stage manager, said in a hesitat 

ing way, 

“Mr. Meyer, I think I can do the part.” 

He paused abruptly as he was about to 
whirl around for another reckless dash 
across the st and stared at this unex 
pected apparition of human butterfly in 
very evident astonishment, not unmingled 
with indignation 

“What, you 2’? he said, while the crowd 
circled about them curiously. 

“Ves, sir.” 

“ Now look here,” he exclaimed, brusquely 
recovering his wrath, “I don’t want no but 
tin’in. I won’tstand forno joshin’. ’minno 
mood for it.” And he started to make his 
way through the throng. But Annie knew 
her chance had come and was determined 
to stick to her guns. 

“Well, Mr. Meyer,’ she replied as 
calmly as her rapidly beating pulse would 
permit, “I’ve studied the lines, and I know 





ve made a hit 


‘em. I know the dances, t nd the 
‘business.’ ”’ 

He stopped and looked rain in 
credulously, though he vy bly im 
pressed by the bright light of truth that 
shone manifest in her eye 

“You know the lines and t neces,” he 
replied. “Where'd you lear What'd 
you learn ’em for ?”’ 

Annie felt herself redder even under 
the generous varnish of p that overlay 
her own pretty complexion 

“Oh, I just done it for f e said in 
some embarrassment. 

It was now nearing eight The 
asbestos curtain had been Every 
inch of room off the stage, e wings, up 
in the wooden galleries, the staircases 
leading to the dressing rooms, the large 
open space behind the | drop, was 
crowded with a heterogene ot men 
and women, extravagantly and fancifully 
costumed and “made up,” ng, when 
seen close by, like grotesq tures from 
another planet—all ready for the opening 
chorus. The manager in his torture of per- 
plexity stepped to the peep e in the can- 
vas curtain that still separated the audience 
from the stage, and gazed out into the front. 
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The house was filling rapidly. The musi- 
cians were already in their places. He 
turned again and looked at the butterfly 
carefully. 

“Sure you can do it without breaking 
down? Got your nerve with you ?”’ 

It was not, perhaps, the best way of im 
parting assurance, but Annie, who saw 
fame already within her grasp, was not the 
one to let it slip without a struggle. 

“Sure,” she replied. 

“Do you know the cues?” asked Meyer, 
haunted by persisting doubts. The situa 
tion was quite beyond him. He could not 
comprehend how this miracle of a chorus 
girl could come to his relief at the eleventh 
hour and solve a difficulty that threatened 
to wreck the performance. 

“Sure,”’ repeated Annie. 

“How about the costumes?” he asked, 
glancing at her figure. ‘‘ Guess you'll do, 
though. Well, hurry, get into your clothes. 
And say!” he shouted as Annie started off 
joyously for the wings, “if you get stuc k in 
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the dances, just fake a few steps. Steevens 
will pull you through.’ Steevens, the chief 
comedian, was ‘‘ doubled” with Annie in the 
two dances in which she was to take part, 
and the stage manager hurried off to put 
him on his guard. 

Fortunately for the smooth conduct of the 
performance, at least during the early 
stages, Annie was not to make her appear 
ance until the first act was nearly half over, 
a circumstance that enabled her, with the 
assistance of the wardrobe mistress, to 
work her way into the costume usually o¢ 
cupied by the less copious person of Miss 
Flossie Duprée. She was cast as the leader 
of a female bandit gang, and the costume 
Was purposely intended to give her a ridicu 
lously fierce aspect. Wound about her head 
was a gaudy red turban, of the kind thought 
to be affected by enterprising Italian brig- 
ands. The jacket was of black velvet with 
yellow silk slashes and big black beads. In 
her belt were thrust a murderous knife and 
a brace of old-fashioned dueling pistols. 





“Tze read about your success in the papers” 
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The skirt, of yellow, black and red, reached 
below the knees, and in order to render the 
effect sufficiently incongruous she wore, 
instead of boots, a pair of dainty, low-cut 
dancing slippers. This ferocious lady 
bandit was scheduled to appear at every 
performance on an elevated ledge of rocks 
at the rear, somewhat in the “Fra Diavolo” 
fashion. A series of rustic steps led from this 
ledge steeply down to the level of the stage. 

Never for a moment had Annie expected 
to be troubled with stage fright. She had, 
to be sure, heard of that dread disease, and 
had occasionally seen small symptoms of it. 
The life that she had led on the East Side 
was not of the kind that tends to establish 
or develop an inclination toward diffidence. 
But now, as the minutes wore on and the 
time for her cue approached, she experi- 
enced a queer, unaccustomed sinking in the 
pit of the stomach—her fingers grew cold at 
the ends, her tongue and lips became dry 
and parched, and in her eyes there was an 
unusual sparkle of excitement. Mr. Meyer, 
who had stationed himself in the wings, 
eyed her narrowly as she climbed the steps 
behind the scenes leading to the ledge on 
which she was to make her initial appear- 
ance. With the keen observation that had 
come from long experience he noted the 
nervousness in her manner, and there was 
despair in his attitude and remorse in his 
soul, And when at length the fateful mo- 
ment came, he swore softly to himself. 
Annie, standing high up on the top step 
behind the scenes, got her cue, and, walking 
out unsteadily over the rickety ledge, ap- 
peared in full view of the audience. 

It would not have been so bad, possibly, 
if the wings had not been so crowded with 
the company, gazing at her curiously, un- 
sympathetically, ruthlessly. She could not 
get the swarm of their staring, painted faces 
from before her eyes. They seemed to 
haunt her and to mock her, even as she 
arrived at the middle of the parapet. The 
audience, which had been warned of the 
change in the programme, gave a few 
friendly hand-claps of encouragement, and 
Steevens, the comedian, stood alone down 
on the stage waiting anxiously for het to 
take up her cue. But she saw and heard 
nothing. The feeling of vacuity inside her 
changed to giddiness and seemed to switch 
to her head. She arrived at the top of the 
steps where she was to speak her first 
lines; but they would not come to her. 


And then she suddenly realized what was 
about to happen. For the first time in her 
life she was going to faint! Yes, strive as 
she would to break through the awful cloud 
that was settling over her senses, she could 
utter no sound. Her tongue was literally 
locked to the top of her mouth. The cruel 
glare of the limelight for a moment dazed 
her and then seemed to go abruptly out and 
to leave her in total darkness. Her legs 
began to tremble miserably at the knees. 
Reaching out blindly with both hands for 
support she lost her footing, and then, with 
a clatter and a crash, fell precipitately, un- 
compromisingly, hideously down the full 
length of the “practical” steps, and struck 
the stage with a thump. 

From his station in the wings Meyer 
raved and swore like a madman, the curious 
crowd of the chorus stared with eyes wider 
open than ever. Steevens, after recovering 
from his first astonishment, was about to 
rush forward and with gentlemanly cour- 
tesy inquire of the lady bandit if she had 
been seriously injured. 

At this point, however, a strange thing 
happened. With her first misstep Annie 
had instinctively thrown out her arms, and 
thus securing a balance, had fallen per- 
pendicularly to the stage, and, emphasizing 
each step of her descent with a very audible 


bump, had landed squarely on her feet. 
The audience with customary perversity, 
readily assuming that this was a novel 
acrobatic feat on the part of the substitute 
soubrette, rendered a tribute of hearty 


laughter and applause. Nor did it desist 
when Annie, whose tumble served partly to 
bring back her wandering senses, looked 
about with wide-open mouth, her pert nose 
and ridiculous make-up giving her the ap- 
pearance of anything but a dreadful ban- 
dit chief. Steevens’ long experience had 
made him intimately acquainted with the 
public pulse, especially with that of the play- 
going public, and he grasped the situation 
in an instant. Stepping quickly to Annie’s 
side he muttered under his breath, 

“Brace up. You’ve made a hit!” 

The unintentional passed unnoticed. 
For the situation was gradually beginning 
to dawn on Annie herself. 

These people were applauding her! She 
had made them laugh! She—Annie 
Keenan, of the rear line of the chorus—was 
getting “hands” by the hundreds! She 
had made a hit, accidental, it is true—and 
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it began to hurt a little—but it was a bigger 
hit than even Flossie Duprée had made. 
The applause and the laughter and the 
boisterous shouts from the gallery were like 
a stimulant, and set the blood once more 
stirring in her veins. She felt a sharp twitch 
of joy as she beheld the house in a tumult 
before her. 

“Speak up!” again excitedly whispered 
Steevens; and he prompted: ‘Well, here 
we are, my hearty!” 

The lines came back to her like a flash. 

“Well, here we are, me hearty!’’ she re- 
peated. 

They were the first words that Annie had 
ever uttered to an audience in a public per- 
formance. But they were successful. It is 
true that ner voice quavered somewhat, and 
her manner seemed a trifle uncertain, but 
perhaps this very circumstance, taken in 
connection with the generally fierce aspect 
of her costume, and the still open-mouthed 
wonder with which she surveyed the house, 
and, above all, the strangeness and totally 
unexpected precipitation of her “ entrance,” 
afforded an ingredient that sent the audi- 
ence off into convulsions of laughter. Staid 
old gentlemen down in the orchestra chairs 
fairly wept for joy, women searched the 
programme in vain’ for the name of this 
extraordinary gifted young woman, hitherto 
unknown, and the gallery, always appre- 
ciative of cleverly executed acrobatic 
“stunts,” howled its approval. 

“You’re all to the mustard,” again 
whispered Steevens before going on with his 
lines, pending the subsidence of the tempest 
in the audience. 

In the meantime Meyer stood at the edge 
of the wings, distracted by a spasm of doubt. 
Were they, to use his favorite expression, 
“joshing’’ her? Had she “queered the 
show’’? Had he made a big fool of himself 
to send on this wholly untried chorus girl to 
take an important part? Should he cut out 
the number—ring down the curtain? 

But his doubts were presently dispelled. 
For, when the storm of really hearty and 
spontaneous laughter had passed off, Annie, 
encouraged further by the inspiring sotto 
voce of her partner, quickly recovered her 
assurance, and with the restoration of her 
confidence the tremor went out of her voice, 
the natural gayety and vivacity of her man- 
ner returned, and the lines and the “ busi- 
ness’’ went on as smoothly as if Miss Flossie 
Duprée herself had been present. 
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But it was when the dance came that not 
only the audience, but Meyer himself, and 
the still curious and puzzled chorus, and the 
stage hands, and even the phlegmatic Ger- 
man gentlemen who composed the orches- 
tra, were astonished. Never had there been 
such dancing on that stage before. Steevens 
had been “tipped”’ to take the responsibility 
of the number on his own shoulders, but he 
soon found that he could relieve himself of 
any anxiety on this score. Indeed, whereas 
hitherto he had attracted at least half the 
attention and applause of the audience bya 
certain lumbering, awkward, comical agil- 
ity, he was now merely an appendage—a 
foil. Once the familiar strains of the dance 
struck up, Annie was at home. With all the 
old abandon and childish delight of her 
hurdy-gurdy days, intoxicated by the lights, 
by the applause, by the smiling approval of 
the audience, she entered into the swing of 
the music, bounding about with the untiring 
elasticity of a rubber ball, executing the 
most difficult steps with that appearance of 
perfect ease which comes only with natural 
ability supplemented by practice—swing- 
ing her curly head from side to side, romp- 
ing through the measures in a complete and 
contagious enjoyment. And when at last 
she danced herself off the stage, exhausted 
but supremely happy, there was a storm of 
applause, of vigorous, insistent applause 
that warms the cockles of the managers’ 
hearts, of applause to which she and 
Steevens—who had suffered total eclipse— 
were obliged to respond by a double en- 
core. 

Thus it was that the most difficult part of 
Annie’s task had been accomplished. The 
ice had been broken; the rest of her work 
passed off without a hitch. She had scored 
a hit, even as Steevens had said, a palpable 
hit—the biggest personal success in the 
entire run of the “ Land of Nonsense.” 

It was at the end of the performance that 
Meyer rushed up and seized her by both 
hands. The stage manager was not usually 
given to demonstrative betrayal of approba- 
tion, but on this occasion the sudden change 
from apparent rout to overwhelming vic- 
tory perhaps put him off his guard. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, by way of congratu- 
lation, “that piece of business was great. 
Who put you on to it? You tumbled a- 
purpose, didn’t you ?”’ 

Annie, overwhelmed in a flood of tri- 
umph, a flood that drowned or at least 
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temporarily submerged her usually sturdy 
and assertive conscience, answered: 

“Sure. I thought it out meself.’”? Nor 
did she count the cost when Meyer replied, 

“Tt was all to the good. We'll make it a 
regular feature. I’ll have a mat on the stage 
to-morrow night, so if you don’t fall on your 
feet you won’t hurt yourself.” 

The congratulations of the company were 
voluminous, though perhaps not propor- 
tionately sincere. But Annie was swim- 
ming in a sea of delight and scarce heard 
what they said. And thatenight, as she left 
the theater and, according to her custom, 
made her way home alone through the de- 
serted cross streets, the only words of all the 
congratulations that recurred to her were 
those of Steevens, when he had muttered 
during the thundering of the applause, 
“You are all to the mustard.” 

For a week afterward Annie lived in fairy- 
land. She was now one of the principals. 
She was in the limelight both literally and 
metaphorically. Her stage name—Dorothy 
Darrell—had appeared in all the papers 
with highly commendable notices. A rep- 
resentative of one of the illustrated week 
lies had interviewed her and she had pre 
sented to him one of her photographs with 
the “ Faithfully yours, Dorothy Darrell’’ on 
it. Her world was cloudless, full of song, 
and success, and gladness. All her most 
extravagant dreams had come true. 

And then at the beginning of another 
week a speck appeared on the horizon, and 
this speck became a smudge, and then the 
whole sky was overcast. For one night, 
after she had scored her customary second 
encore in the dance and had returned 
breathless to the wings, she overheard a 
member of the company make a chance 
allusion to Miss Flossie Duprée. 

Miss Duprée! In all the tumultuous joy 
of success she had never had time to think 
of her fora moment. To be sure—Flossie 
Duprée! What of her? 

She began to be vaguely troubled. All 
this must have an end, then. Miss Duprée, 
the real soubrette, the rightful owner of the 
réle, whose place she was usurping, must 
ultimately recover, and ‘ Dorothy Darrell” 
must step out of the limelight; she must 
take her old place in the back line, and the 
curtain would fall on all her dreams, on all 
her success, on all her glory, forever! Her 
heart sank within her at the thought. The 
glamour of the lights, the rollicking inspira- 


tion of the music, seemed some 
away, and in their place th 
anxiety, and something else b¢ 
she could not define, but wh 


down her spirits like lead. A | 
ture of her little room at home 
She thoug! 


ring to her mind. 
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rudely snatched away. 

For three nights she suffered 
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next month.”’ 
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And now, in spite of all 


prevent it, a heavy, deadening 
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Side theatrical boarding house. She was 
looking pale from her illness, which had 
been quite severe, but there was a sweet 
earnestness and genuine frankness in her 
manner, not altogether to be expected under 
the circumstances, as she held out her hand 
to Annie and asked her to take a seat. 

“T’ve read about your success in the 
papers,” she said in a manner quite free 
from affectation or insincerity, ‘‘and I was 
so glad to hear it. It was one chance in a 
thousand. I am sure it will lead to your 
getting something good before long.” 

The gloomy pall settled itself down still 
more hopelessly over Annie’s soul. A flush 
came to her cheeks, and her eyes fell in 
embarrassment. She felt like a culprit, like 
one who must say something in extenuation 
for the commission of a grievous fault, but 
she could only mutter some obvious com- 
monplaces by the way of reply. 

“You know,” continued Miss Duprée 
cheerfully, ‘‘I’ll be well enough to go on 
again Monday night, and when I see Mr. 
Meyer I’ll put in a good word for you. 
They say your dancing is elegant. You 
ought to have something better than the 
chorus.” 

And then she told Annie of her own 
career, of her own obscure beginnings, of 
her own early home on the East Side—of 
her days in the chorus, her ambitions, her 
failures, her heartaches, her ultimate suc- 
cess. It was a story wonderfully like 
Annie’s— indeed, the minuteness of the 
resemblance fairly startled her. It was a 
story that had been duplicated over and 
over again in the life of many a girl of the 
chorus, who by persistence, ability, sensible 
living and the final arrival of the lucky op- 
portunity had at last arisen from obscurity 
to prominence. , 

Annie’s visit was not a long one, nor was 
it one to make her happy. But it strength- 
ened her in a great, bitter, a heartbreaking 
determination. She had made up her mind. 
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For that night, after the performance, 
still wearing the now familiar costume of a 
bandit leader, she again sought an inter- 
view with the stage manager. There were 
tears in her eyes and desperate choking in 
her voice that she struggled hard to conquer. 
Yet she was collected and gravely insistent, 
while Meyer, argumentative, protesting, 
raging and petulant, pumping wildly with 
his arms, swore and ranted about the stage, 
as was his weakness. 

All is grist, however, that comes to the 
mill of the press 4gent. And on the follow- 
ing Saturday there were sent to all the morn- 
ing newspapers, for publication on Sunday, 
manifold typewritten notices, which duly 
appeared as follows: 

“*The Land of Nonsense’ continues its 
career of uninterrupted prosperity at the 
Metropolis Theater, and will reach its one 
hundredth representation on next Tuesday 
night, on which occasion a handsome sou- 
venir will be presented to each lady attend- 
ing the performance. The many friends of 
Miss Flossie Duprée will be pleased to hear 
that she is sufficiently recovered to resume 
her réle as Felippa, the female bandit lead- 
er, in which character she had scored one 
of the biggest hits of the season. Miss 
Dorothy Darrell, who undertook Miss Du- 
prée’s part during the latter’s absence, and 
whose work has been quite satisfactory, will 
resume her former place in the chorus, 
which, by the way, is said to be one of the 
handsomest and most capable in the busi- 
ness.” 


* * * * * ~ * 


“Well, by gum!” said Mr. Steevens, come- 
dian, after he had read this notice, and was 
talking it over with another member of the 
company, “‘I thought Abe Meyer knew a 
good thing when he found it. It looks to 
me like a case of throwing away good 
money. But maybe,” headded, on careful 
reflection—‘‘ maybe Flossie’s got a pull.” 
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The Confessions of a Life Insurance 
Solicitor 


A Bona Fide Narrative from a Veteran's Note-Book 


By William McMahon 





ESTERDAY I was talking 
insurance to a rather un- 
promising prospect who an- 
nounced that all life insur- 
ance agents were liars. He 
was a smaller man than 
myself, so I refrained from hitting him. 
However, it set me to thinking anew over 
a number of experiences in my own life 
which I should like to set down here to 
show the kind of thing upon which the 
public’s idea of the life insurance agent is 
based. 

Thirteen years ago I rented an office 
for the practice of the law in Buffalo, 
N. Y. At the end of eighteen months 
had never lost a case, for I never had a 
case to lose. One afternoon I was sitting 
at my desk in idleness, almost in despair, 
when a gentleman opened the door of my 
office, walked over to where I sat and ex- 
tending his hand inquired, “Is this Mr. 
McMahon ?”’ 

I answered, “ Yes.” 

“Jones is my name,” said he. 

I bade Mr. Jones be seated. He did so. 

From this distance I remember that the 
two predominating characteristics of the 
man were deliberation and perfect ease 
of manner. He handed me his card. 
From it I learned that he was special agent 
for one of the large life insurance com- 
panies of New York. He complimented 
my office and chatted pleasantly on topics, 
for the most part, of interest to myself. 
He asked incidentally if I contemplated 
increasing my insurance holdings. Shame- 
facedly I admitted that I was carrying no 
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insurance. He seemed a little surprised, 
then inquired my age. I told him twenty- 
two years. Out of his left hip pocket he 


drew a green rate-book, opened it and, 


placing the page so I could see, proceeded 
as follows: 

“Your deposit is $289.50 per year for 
twenty years—at the expiration of the 
twenty year period you draw out in cash, 
as you can see, $7,750.00. Or you can 
take the option of a paid up policy amount- 
ing to $17,000.00—or you can choose 
option No. 5 of an annuity—or life income 
of $450.00 a year for the entire period of 
your life, even should you live one hundred 
years. Of course at your death, if it occur 
any time during the twenty years, your 
estate is paid $10,000.00, the full face of 


your policy, or you can make it payable to 
anyone you desire or designate.”’ 
This was the first intimation I had had, 


so far, of the size of the policy he was talk- 
ing. While he was setting forth the latter 
part of this information, he drew from his 
right hip pocket a ponderous pocketbook 


of several compartments and selected from 
one of these a certain blank. 

“You look in perfect health,” said he, 
“though you will have to be examined 
by a physician. I cannot insure ydéu at 


all. The doctor is usually the main spoke. 
There’s a lot of formality in this business, 
you know. It costs you nothing for ex- 
amination. The company pays the doc- 
tor. There are no fees, no dues, no charges, 
nothing of any kind to pay— sa 

He ran all this off with great speed, mean- 
while adjusting his fountain pen and shak- 
ing it vigorously to get the ink in flowing 
order. Looking me in the eye he said 
sharply: 

“Have you a middle letter, Mr. Me- 
Mahon ?”’ 

So far I had not put in a word. He 
spoke all the lines. While he was writing 
my name in the blank I wrriedly: 
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“TI can’t take out any insurance, Mr. 
Jones. I—teally cannot afford it. I 

“You never will be any younger, Mr. 
McMahon—constantly growing older—the 
younger you are the less it costs you and 
the sooner you get through.” 

Then suddenly, as though a new thought 
had struck him, he said, with an air of one 
inviting a confidence: 

“Possibly, Mr. McMahon, a ten-thou- 
sand-dollar policy would be a larger one than 
you would care to begin on. Perhaps it 
would be better for you to begin on a 
smaller sum. As your practice increases 
you can always increase your insurance. 
About how much, Mr. McMahon, do you 
think you would care to start in on?’’ 

He regarded me lovingly, even as a 
father looks into the face of his offspring. 
I sat there perspiring freely. It is a 
wonder he did not write me up then and 
there for the whole ten thousand. I could 
not have carried a policy had it cost five 
cents—though not for the admitted assets 
of all the life insurance companies of New 
York would I have confessed the truth to 
Jones. 

I felt chained to a stake, inextricable. 
I was hot, suffocated, vertebrateless, help- 
less. After writhing awhile, faintly affect- 
ing to calculate, I answered, “If I were 
going to take out any, I could not begin 
on more than a thousand—though—I 
don’t want any insurance at all now. I'll 
think your plan over and let you know “ 

Before I had finished Jones interposed: 

“The third year you are safe. You can 
quit paying the third year, or at the end 
of any subsequent year without loss to 
yourself. The third year if you drop out 
the company will sustain your policy 
through to the end of the twenty-year 
period. The loan values increasing every 
year enables the company to do this for 
you. To illustrate—the third year, as 
you see, the company will loan you on a 
thousand-dollar policy $38.00. Out of 
that you pay $28.95 for your fourth premium 
and you have money left over. The fourth 
year you can borrow $68.00, of which you 
pay the last year’s loan, $38.00, leaving 
you $30.00 with which you pay the next 
year’s premium. So you can continue 
through to the end. Should you die, say 
the tenth year, having paid out, you re- 
member, only three payments, the com- 
pany would only deduct out of the one 
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thousand dollars due your estate the sum 
of $189.00. Should you live the twenty 
years the company would deduct from 
$789.00 the cash value of your policy, 
$513.00, leaving you a margin of profit 
of $276.00. There you have an illustra- 
tion of how compound interest rolls up, 
because from an investment of less than 
$90 you derive a profit of $276.00 besides 
insurance protection for twenty years.” 

All these figures were plainly to be seen 
in his rate-book, he pointing them out to 
me in the course of his explanation. 

I was amazed at the beauty of the thing 
—at the liberality of the company. I 
wished I had the money. He stopped and 
looked at me steadily for some time. 
Neither of us spoke. 

At length I broke the silence. 

“You see, Mr. Jones, I am not married 
and = 

“Ts your mother living?” he asked. 

I said, “Yes.” 

“My dear fellow,” he began, leaning 
over and placing his hand on my knee, 
“do you not owe as much to your mother 
as you would to a wife? Has not your 
mother suffered as much, or would she not 
suffer as much for you as a wife would?” 
Then, in a lower tone, looking afar off, ‘Oh, 
the pain that begins with birth and the 
anxieties that end only with death! No 
one rejoices as much as your mother at 
your successes, no One grieves as much 
at your failures. Your mother never will 
forsake you, even though you be in the 
gutter. Think of the word—Mother. 
Why, let a man stand in the awful shadow 
of the gallows, hated and despised, with 
the world against him and a hundred eyes 
showing only curiosity, no pity, his mother 
is there suffering even more keenly than 
he suffers. Do we owe no obligation to 
our mothers? Why, sir, this is not a 
matter of privilege or pleasure. It is a 
duty—more necessary to do and to do now 
than any other under the sun.” 

He saw that I was not yet quite there, 
but that I was coming. 

“Should you not die but live you are 
merely permitting a little money to work 
for you. No man ever secured a com- 
petence by work alone. He must make 
money work for him. Money works more 
faithfully than we if we give it a chance. 
There is no eight hours a day law demanded 
by money. It works night and day and 
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Sundays—rolling up, increasing, com- 
pounding. You are only putting a fraction 
of your income away during your produc- 
ing period where it is safe and busy. The 
only way any of us fellows can save money 
is to owe it. Ninety men out of a hundred 
die poor. Two only out of a hundred 
succeed in business. Are you sure that 
you are going to be one of the two? Vir- 
tually you are buying a bond backed by 
the State of New York and paying for it 
in installments, with a death claim thrown 
in. The policy helps your credit, makes you 
stiffer and stronger financially, gives you 
a competence at middle age and protects 
those whom you care for should you die. 
Procrastination is the thief of time—delays 
are dangerous—you are in good health to- 
day, you may not be to-morrow. If a 
thing appeals to your judgment as good 
and wise to do, don’t put it off, but follow 
my motto.” So saying he turned the 
cover of his rate-book and there printed 
in large capitals was the legend—* DO 
IT NOW.” 

“When do I pay the thirty dollars?” I 
asked. 

“When would it be convenient, Mr. 
McMahon—how would the first of the 
month do?” 

“T know I wouldn’t have the money 
then,” I answered; ‘‘it would be six months 
at least before I could spare that amount.” 

“Very well,” he returned, “that will be 
perfectly satisfactory.” 

Thus he wrote me an application, which I 
signed, together with a note due six months 
from date. I was piloted to a physician’s 
office and examined the same day, and in 
two weeks’ time my policy came and I was 
insured. 

It was not a month later that Jones, with 
whom I had in the meantime become 
familiarly acquainted, suggested to me 
that if I was not finding the law too lucra- 
tive to abandon, I had better enlist in the 
service of his company. He undertook 
to recommend me. All I had to do was 
to select my territory and strike the general 
manager for an advance big enough to get 
me going. The deal went through. I se- 
lected Little Rock, Arkansas, as my virgin 
field—why, I don’t know. Transportation 
was advanced and after I had talked to the 
Little Rock manager in his own office, with 
all the self-confidence of a professional solic- 
itor, he instructed the cashier to count me 
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out what money I needed immediately. 
Then I was eighty-five dollars in debt to the 
office so far and no prospect of business. 
Still I felt confident and the future was of 
a roseate hue. 

It was early spring. Trees had begun 
to leaf and flowers were blossoming. And 
I was in the southland, the land of sun- 
shine and roses, of beauty, of chivalry and 
of hospitality! 

In the course of time I started out to 


make my first solicitation. I would first 
tackle the principals of schools. The 
city directory told me of one who lived on 


Broadway, and the day being Saturday, 
I set out for his home. My plan of cam- 
paign was definite, my way of talking 
vague. On reaching his number I found 
my courage oozing away. I walked past, 
soon retraced my steps and made bold to 


turn in. I rang the doorbell—a man 
appeared. I told him my name and he 
invited me in, bidding me be seated. We 
were in the principal’s study, and I was 
perspiring like a blacksmith in the pres- 
ence of the principal himself. He handed 
me a fan, which I plied vigorously. I 


informed him that I represent 
Insurance Company. He said that he was 


not in the market for any insurance. I 
felt relieved. We conversed for some time 
on various topics and I began to enjoy my 
stay in his cheery study. At length he 
asked: 

“What would be the premium on a 


Continuous Installment policy 


red thirty- 
nine, for five thousand dollars ? 


He was talking Choctaw to me. I 
drew forth my rate-book and feigned to be 
reading and calculating therefrom. | was 
really doing nothing of the kind, for my 
mind was as much a chaos as the array of 
figures before me. Finally I said: 

“Here, professor, is the rate-book; I 
can make nothing of it. See if you can 


find out anything about it.”” And I handed 
the book to him. 


“Are you new at the business?” he in- 
quired, taking the book. I told him that 
he was the first person that I had ever 
solicited. He seemed to en the situa- 


tion and began to study t rate-book. 
He took up his pencil and figured—then 
stopped and calculated and figured some 
more. Meanwhile I sat there perfectly 
silent, feeling idiotic. In the course of 
about twenty minutes he said 
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“T believe I will take out this policy for 
five thousand.” I handed him an appli- 
cation blank, which he filled out himself, 
signed, even putting my name in as wit- 
nessing agent. He asked who the examin- 
ing physician was. I had forgotten. He 
called up the office by ’phone and inquired. 
Then he telephoned to the doctor and 
made an appointment for examination. 

I arose to leave. The situation was so 
fraught with the ludicrous that neither 
of us could help laughing. 

That afternoon I made about one hun- 
dred dollars, or rather the professor made 
it for me and the manager patted me on 
the back. Then it was that I confessed 
to him that I was a fake—that I knew 
nothing of life insurance—that I had never 
written an application in my life, and that 
the professor that day had solicited and 
written himself. He seemed amused, say- 
ing that he had suspected as much all 
along. He assured me, however, that I 
was all right and would win out; that he 
would put me with an experienced agent 
for a few weeks, so that I could learn by 
observation—afterwards I could go it alone. 
I assented to the plan and very soon was 
honored with an introduction to the man 
who was to be my partner. 

I will pass over the next few months, 
which were on the whole successful and 
remunerative. I spent them in the city 
and its environs. Then I struck into the 
country and began to learn enough about 
the life insurance problem to see all sides 
of it. And right here I want to say a good 
word for the agent. 

An old citizen famous as a juror said: 
“YT have diskivered that every question 
has two sides.” How often an applicant 
seeks to kick out of an honest contract, charg- 
ing misrepresentation on the part of the 
agent! In such instances it is rare for the 
solicitor to be given the benefit of the 
doubt. It more often happens, however, 
that the charge of undue persistency is laid 
at the door of the agent. ‘He talked me 
into it’—*He kept at me until I had to 
take it out to get rid of him’—‘ The agent 
lied to me”—these and similar wailings 
are heard frequently and the “ poor victim” 
finds ready sympathy. It is usual to think 
of an insurance solicitor as one who never 
lets up, as the embodiment of everything 
bothersome, yet the réle is not relished 
by the agent, who often would be willing 
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to abide by a positive statement, “Yes” 
or “No.” I have always sickened at the 
prospect of becoming a nuisance, yet I 
have stood in the hot sun for hours at a 
stretch waiting and anxious to hear some- 
thing positive, even hoping that the fellow 
would say “ No”—order me off, anything 
but stand there, resting on one foot then 
on the other, saying nothing. This is a 
wonderful trait of human nature found 
everywhere, but fully appreciated only by 
a solicitor of life insurance. I have known 
men having reputations for positiveness, 
priding themselves like Murdstone on their 
firmness, writhe and wriggle for “hours, 
lacking the courage and decision of a baby. 

On one occasion I called to see a prosper- 
ous farmer living in the outskirts of a small 
Western village. I reached his residence 
at about nine o’clock in the morning and 
a cold rain set in, which threatened to con- 
tinue throughout the day. The farmer was 
occupied in the barn mending and greasing 
harness. I sat upon a smooth planed 
board and proceeded to talk insurance. 
Whenever I would make an attempt to 
write the application he would shake his 
head and say, “I declare I jest don’t know 
what to do.” 

I talked until noon and he invited 
me in to dinner. After dinner we lighted 
our cob pipes and sat by the stove for a 
half hour, after which we returned to the 
barn—he resuming his harness-making 
and I my insurance talk. I had begun at 
first on a ten-thousand-dollar policy and by 
slow and laborious gradation descended 
to one thousand. He was as doubtful as 
ever. In the course of explanation I made 
figures on the end of the board on which 
I sat. He would stare at the figures as if 
he understood them. Each time when I 
came to a climax and would look at him 
as if expecting action, he would say: 

“By jiminy, I’m right on the fence. 
I know it’s a right smart thing, but I jest 
don’t know what to do.” 

Again I would begin at the beginning 
and go over the same old arguments. The 
day was disagreeable and, deciding not to 
ride around in the rain, I resolved to follow 
General Grant’s plan and fight it out on 
this line if it took all summer. 

The sun had nearly run its daily course 
and still I talked and still he shook his 
head. At length we heard the tinkle of 
the supper bell, and my nose told me of 
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fried bacon and onions. He invited me 
in to supper, whither we went together. 
After supper we lit our pipes again while 
the children went out to do the chores. 
After awhile I started in on my insurance 
talk. He listened as though it was the 
first time he ever had heard it. He had 
not yet “gotten off the fence.” At nine 
o’clock he began to yawn and one by one 
members of his iamily went to bed. After 
a particularly eloquent period I drew forth 
my application blank again. He was 
“still on the fence.” Again I started in 
on the same old story. I was very nearly 
“all in’? myself. In about two minutes 
he said: ’ 

“Tf you won’t say all that over again, 
I'll sign up.” 

Remember this was only a_ thousand- 
dollar application which I talked all this 
time and the farmer was amply able to 
have carried twenty thousand. I prepared 
the papers which he signed, giving me a 
check in payment of premium. I grabbed 
my hat and bolted. 

Did my troubles end here? No. As 
I trudged along through the mud something 
of mental telepathy told me that he would 
stop payment of the check first thing in the 
morning. I made up my mind to “beat 
him to it.” Early the next morning I 
went to the cashier’s residence and found 
him at breakfast. I presented the check 
and asked him to cash it, explaining that I 
wished to get an early start for the country 
and could not wait until the bank opened. 
He did as I requested and I returned to 
the hotel. At a little before nine o’clock 
I stationed myself in the hall of the court- 
house, which stood in the center of the 
public square, and watched the door of the 
bank. Promptly at nine o’clock my man 
walked in with hurried step. “Aha,” 
thought I—“ foiled!’’ 

Did my troubles end here? No. 

That night when I returned to the hotel 
from my ride in the country, my farmer 
friend was awaiting me with blood in his 
eye and probably murder in his heart. 

“See here,” he began, “I want my money 
back and them papers too. I don’t want 


that dadburned insurance. You come hang- 
ing around my house all day and all night 
a-pesterin’ the soul out of me, and I had 
to take it to get shet of ye.” 

I could hardly keep from laughing in his 
face. I called him off in the corner, put 
my hand affectionately on his shoulder, 
bent down close to his ear and said in 
tones of lady-like softness, “Go to the 
devil.” 

At this point my troubles ended and the 
state manager’s were to begin. Next day 
the farmer boarded a train headed for the 


manager’s office and I learned what fol- 
lowed from the manager sometime after- 
ward. The manager politely ushered him 
into his private apartment and for some 
minutes the farmer sat there saying nothing, 


the power of speech seeming to have left 
him. He carried a large telescope and 
finally proceeded to open it. He drew 
therefrom a smooth piece of board covered 
with figures and, handing it to the manager, 
said: 

“Ther was a feiler out to my house 
yisterday and he hounded me into takin’ 
out an insurance policy. He made them ’er 
figgers on that board, and I jest thought 
I’d saw the end off and bring it right here 
to headquarters. Now, I’d like to know 
what them figgers mean.” 

The manager took pains with him, 
making explanations, pouring balm on his 
troubled soul. He returned his home 


satisfied. 
About three years afterward I revisited 
that same section of country and immedi- 


ately called upon my farmer friend. He 
was genuinely glad to see me. I arranged 
with him to ride with me, and for several 
weeks we rode peacefully together over the 
hills and through the swamps of that section 
of the country. 

“You'd better let this man write you up 
without any foolin’ around,” he would say 
to some of his friends, “or he’ll stick to 
you all day if you don’t.” 

The farmer has steadily maintained his 
policy, has never failed to make his pay- 
ments promptly, and I trust does not regret 
my long visit. 


These confessions will be concluded in the August number 




















How the Prince Saw America 


By Susan Keating Glaspell 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY F., 





HEY began work at seven- 


GEO 
estan thirty, and at ten minutes 
x MY2 past eight every hammer 


i A) stopped. Inthe Senate 
evap <syes Chamber and in the House, 
(Aes) on the stairways and in the 
corridors, in every office from the Gov- 
ernor’s to the custodian’s they laid down 
their implements and rose to their feet. 
A long whistle had sounded through the 
building. There was magic in its note. 

“What’s the matter with you fellows ?’’ 
said the attorney-general, swinging around 
in his chair. 

“Strike,” declared one of the men, with 
becoming brevity. 

“Strike of what? Whose striking ?’’ 

“Carpet-Tackers’ Union Number One,” 
replied the man, kindly gathering up a few 
tacks. 

“Never heard of it,’? announced the 
attorney-general. 

“ Organized last night,” said the carpet- 
tacker, putting on his coat. : 

“Well I'll be—,” he paused expressively, 
and then added: “Say, what’s your game, 
anyway ?”’ 

“Well you see, boss, this executive 
council that runs the state house has re- 
fused our demands.” 

“What are your demands ?”’ 

“Double pay.” 

“Double pay! Now what in thunder do 
you want of double pay ?’’ 

“Rush work. You see we were under 
oath, or pretty near that, to get every 
carpet in the state house down by four 
o’clock this afternoon. Now you know 
yourself that rush work is hard on the 
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nerves. Did you ever get rush work done 
at a laundry and not pay more for it? 
No sir; you never did. And besides there’s 
a lot of us turned down bigger jobs just as 
a matter of accommodation. We was 
anxious as anybody to get the Capitol in 
shape for the big show this afternoon, But 
there’s reason in all things.” 

“Yes,” agreed his auditor, “there is.” 

The man looked at him a little doubtfully. 
“Our president—we elected Johnny Mc- 
Guire president last night—went to the 
Governor this morning with our demands.” 

“’Um,”’—he was smiling a little; he 
knew the Governor pretty well—“ and what 
did he say ?”’ 

“Said we could all go to hell.” 

“Brief and emphatic,” said the Gov- 
ernor’s fellow-official. “Also, convincing 
and final.” 

“He may feel like hell himself,” ventured 
the man, now standing with his hand on 
the knob, “when next election time comes 
’round.”’ 

“True,” responded the attorney-general, 
cheerfully, “he may. And then again, he 
mayn’t.” 

Someway that did not appear the psy- 
chological moment for a good exit. The 
striker rubbed his foot uncertainly across 
the floor, and took courage from its splin- 
ters. “Well, there’s one thing dead sure, 
and that’s this: When Prince Ludwig and 
his trainload of big guns show up at four 
o’clock this afternoon they’ll find bare 
floors, and pretty bum bare floors, on deck 
at this place.” 

The attorney-general rubbed his own 
foot across the splintered, miserable boards. 
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“They are pretty bum,” he said reflectively. 
“T wonder,” he added, as the man was 
half way out of the door. “what Prince 
Ludwig will think of the American working- 
man when he arrives this afternoon ?”’ 

“Just about as much,” retorted the not- 
to-be-downed carpet-tacker, “as he does 
about American generosity. And he may 
think a few things,” he added weightily, 
“about American independence.” 


FRenvcEN, We 
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getting extra money as it was, but you see 
they just figured it out we’d pay anything 
rather than have these wretched old floors 
for the reception this afternoon. But those 
fellows don’t know the Governor as well as 
we do.” 

“Turned them down—did he ?”’ asked a 
member of the House. 

“Well—rather. And the council backed 
him right up. They thought the Governor 




















“ Carpet-Tackers’ Union Number One” 


“Oh, he’s sure to do that,” agreed the 
attorney-general. 

“Did you ever hear anything like it?’’ 
he burst forth to his clerk, when the door 
was closed. “Of all the small, mean, con- 
temptible tricks—isn’t that just the limit ?”’ 
And with growing wrath he walked out into 
the corridor. 

Every one else was walking out into the 
corridor at the same time, and every one 
was excited and mad. “Clear straight 
case of hold-up,”’ declared the Governor’s 
secretary. “ They never would have thought 
of a carpet-tackers’ union only they sup- 
posed they had us on the hip. They were 


would argue the question, and then give in, 
or at any rate compromise. They never 
intended for one minute that the Prince 
should find bare floors here. And I rather 
think,” he concluded, wisely, “that they 
feel a little done up about it.” 

“What’s the situation ?’’ asked a stranger 
within the gates. 

“Well, you see it’s like this,” a news- 
paper reporter told him. “About a month 
ago there was a fire here and the walls and 
carpets were pretty well knocked out with 
smoke and water. The carpets were mean 
old things anyway, so they voted new ones. 
And I want to tell you’’—he swelled with 
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commendable pride—“ that the new ones are 
swell. The whole place’ll look great when 
we get ’°em down. Well, you know Prince 
Ludwig and his crowd cross the state on 
their way to the coast, and of course they 
were invited to stop. Last week Billy 
Patton—he’s running the whole show— 
declined the invitation on account of lack 
of time, and then yesterday comes a tele- 
gram saying the Prince himself insisted on 
stopping. You know we’ve been pretty 
strenuous in politics’’—the reporter grinned 
—‘so he’s interested in us, and then we’ve 
got war traditions to burn. So Mr. Bill 
Patton had to make over his schedule to 
please the Prince, and of course we were all 
pretty tickled about it, for more reasons 
than one. The telegram didn’t come until 
five o’clock yesterday afternoon, but you 
know what a hummer the Governor is 
when he gets a start. He made up his 
mind this building should be put in shape 
within twenty-four hours. They engaged 
a whole lot of fellows to work on the 
carpets to-day—it’s in a good many pieces, 
like it is sometimes for big buildings, so a 
lot of them could get at it at once. Then 
what did the beastly mob do but get to- 
gether last night—well, you know the rest. 
It wouldn’t matter so much if we had 
marble corridors and stairways. Pretty 
bum-looking old shack just now, isn’t it ?”’ 
and the reporter looked ruefully around. 

It was approaching the hour for the legis- 
lature to convene, and the members who 
were beginning to saunter in swelled the 
crowd in the rotunda. Numbers but 
added to the indignation. “Thought they’d 
bluff the state—did they ?’’—“ Nice-looking 
place to receive a prince!’’—“Well I'll 
be d——!”’ And so it went, faster and 
faster, louder and louder. / 

The Governor, meanwhile, had been 
trying to get other men, but Carpet-Tackers’ 
Union Number One had looked well to that. 
The biggest furniture dealer in the city 
was afraid of the plumbers. “ Pipes burst 
last night,” he said, “and I know they 
won’t do a thing for us if we get mixed up 
in this. Sorry—but I can’t ask my cus- 
tomers to get pneumonia.” 

Another furniture man was afraid of the 
teamsters. For one reason or another no 
one was disposed to respond to the Mace- 
donian cry, and when the Governor at last 
gave it up and walked out into the rotunda 
he was about as mad as he allowed himself 
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to get. “It’s the iaea of lying down before 
a crowd like that,” he said. “I hate it! 
I’d do anything—anything!—if I could 
only think what to do.” 

A member of the House, a bright young 
fellow whom they all said would go right 
on up the ladder, overheard the remark. 
“By George, Governor,” he burst forth, 
after a minute’s deep study—“say—by 
Jove, I say, let’s do it ourselves!’’ 

They all laughed, but the Governor’s 
laugh stopped suddenly, and he looked 
hard at the young man. “Why not?” 
the young fellow went on. “It’s a big 
job, but there’s a lot of us. We've all put 
down carpets at home; what are we afraid 
to tackle it here for? Why not now? Are 
we going to let a crowd like that tell us 
what’s what?” 

Again the others laughed, but the Gov- 
ernor did not. “Say, Weston,” he said, 
“T’d give a lot—I tell you I’d give a lot— 
if we just could!”’ 

“Leave it to me!’’—and he was lost in 
the crowd. 

The Governor’s eyes followed him in- 
tently. He had always liked Harry 
Weston. Someway he was the sort of 
fellow one believed in. And he was the 
very sort to inspire people to do things. 
The Governor smiled knowingly as he 
noted the men Weston was approaching, 
and his different manner with the various 
ones. And then Weston had mounted a 
few steps of the stairway, and was standing 
there facing the crowd. 

“Now look here,” he began, after 
silence had been obtained, “this isn’t a 
very formal meeting, but it’s a mighty im- 
portant one. It’s a clear case of the Carpet- 
Tackers’ Union against the state. What I 
want to know is—is the state going to lie 
down ?”’ 

There were loud cries of “ No!’’—“ Well 
I should say not!” 

“Well, then, see here. The Governor’s 
tried for other men and can’t get them. 
Now what I want to know is—What’s the 
matter with us?” 

They didn’t get it for a minute, and then 
everybody laughed. “No sir—it’s no joke. 
Now look here, boys, you’ve all put down 
carpets at home; what’s the use of pre- 
tending you don’t know how to do it? 
Oh yes—I know, bigger building, and all 
that, but there’s more of us, and the 
principle of carpet-tacking is the same, 
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big building or little one. Now my scheme 
is this—Every fellow his own carpet- 
tacker! The Governor’s office puts down 
the Governor’s carpet; the Secretary’s 
office puts down the Secretary’s carpet; the 
Senate puts down the Senate carpet—and 
we'll look after our little patch in the 
House!”’ 

“But you’ve got more fellows than any- 
body else,” cried a member of the Senate. 

“Right you are, and we’ll have an over- 
flow meeting in the corridors and stair- 
ways. The House, as usual, stands ready 
to do her part,” and then everybody looked 
at the senators and laughed. 

“Now get it out of your head this is a 
joke. The carpets are here; the building 
is full of able-bodied men; the Prince is 
coming at four—by his own request, and 
the proposition is just this: Are we going 
to receive him in a barn or in a palace? 
Let’s hear what Senator Arnold thinks 
about it.” 

That was a good way of removing the 
idea of it being a joke. Senator Arnold 
was past seventy, and it would be a long 
search for a man who did not have a good 
opinion of him. He looked about him now 
with a kind of earnest humor in his eyes. 
Slowly he extended his right arm and tested 
his muscle. “Not very much,” he said, 
“but enough to drive a tack or two.” And 
then everybody applauded, and drew a 
little closer to everybody else, and the 
atmosphere warmed perceptibly. “I’ve 
fought for the state in more ways than 
one,”—Senator Arnold was a distinguished 
veteran of the Civil War—“and if I can 
serve her now by tacking down carpets, 
then it’s tacking down carpets I’m ready 
to go at. Just count on me for what 
little I’m worth.” 

Some one started the cry for the Gov- 
ernor, and he responded without any 
show of reluctance. “Prince Ludwig is 
being entertained all over the country in 
the most lavish manner,” he began, with 
his characteristic directness in stating a 
situation. “By his own request he is to 
visit our Capitol this afternoon. I must 
say that I for one want to be in shape for 
him. I don’t like to tell him that we had 
a labor complication and couldn’t get the 
carpets down. Speaking for myself, it 
is a great pleasure to inform you that the 
carpet in the Governor’s office will be in 
proper shape by four o’clock this afternoon.” 
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That was the lighted match, and the 
kindling was in good shape. Finally 
Harry Weston made himself heard suff- 
ciently to suggest that when the House and 
Senate met at nine o’clock a motion to 
adjourn be entertained. “And to the 
rest of you fellows,” he cried, “I don’t 
see what’s to hinder you getting busy right 
now!”’ 

There were Republicans and there were 
Democrats; there were friends and there 
were enemies; there were good, bad and— 
no, there were no indifferent. An un- 
precedented harmony of thought, a millen- 
nium-like unity of action was born out of 
that sturdy cry—Every man his own carpet- 
tacker! The Secretary of State always 
claimed that he drove the first tack, but 
during the remainder of his life the Super- 


intendent of Public Instruction also con- 


tended hotly for that honor. The rivalry 
as to who would do the best job, and get 
it done the quickest, became very intense. 
Early in the day Harry Weston made the 
rounds of the building and announced a 
fine of one hundred dollars for every 
wrinkle. There were pounded fingers 
and there were broken backs, but slowly, 


steadily, and good-naturedly the state 
house carpet was going down. It was a 
good deal bigger job than they had an- 
ticipated, but that only added zest to the 
undertaking. The news of how the state 
officials were employing themselves had 
spread throughout the city, and guards 
were stationed at every door to keep out 
people whose presence would work more 
harm than good. All assistance from 
ladies was courteously refused. “ This 
is solemn business,’”’ said the Governor, in 
response to a telephone from some of the 
fair sex, “and the introduction of the 
feminine element might throw about it a 
social atmosphere which would result in 
loss of time. And then some of the boys 
might feel called upon to put on their 
collars and coats.” 
Stretch—stretch—stretch, and tack— 
tack—tack, all morning long it went on, 
for the state house was large—oh, very 
large. ‘There should have been a Boswell 
there to get the good things, for the novelty, 
the unprecedentedness of the situation 
inspired wit even in minds where wit had 
never lodged before. Choice bits which 
at other times would fairly have gone on 
official record were now passed almost 
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unnoticed, so great was the surfeit. Instead 
of men going out to lunch, lunch came in 
to them. Bridget Haggerty, who by 
reason of her long connection with the 
boarding house across the street was a 
sort of unofficial official of the state, came 
over and made the coffee and sandwiches, 
all the while calling down blessings on the 
head of every mother’s son of them, and 
announcing in loud, firm tones that while 
all five of her boys belonged to the union 
she’d be after tellin’ them what she thought 
of this day’s work! 

It was a United States Senator who did 
the awful trick, and really the Senator did 
not think of it as an awful trickat all. He 
came over there in the middle of the morning 
to see the Governor, and in a few hurried 
words—it was no day for conversation— 
was told what was going on. The Senator 
thought it was about the richest thing he 
had ever heard of, and it was while he was 
standing out in the corridor watching the 
perspiring dignitaries of the state that the 
idea of his duty came to him, and one 
reason he was sure he was right was the 
way in which it came to him in the light of 
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a duty. Here was America in undress 
uniform! Here was—not a thing arranged 
for show, but absolutely the thing in itself! 
Prince Ludwig had come with an honest 
desire to see America. Every one knew 
he was not seeing it at all. He would go 
back with an idea of bands and flags and 
people all dressed up standing before him 
making nice polite speeches. But would 
he carry back one small whiff of the spirit 
of the country? Again Senator Bruner 
looked about him. The Speaker of the 
House was just beginning laying the stair 
carpet; a judge of the Supreme Court was 
contending hotly for a better hammer. 
“Tt’s an insult to expect any decent man 
to drive tacks with a hammer like this,” 
he was saying. Here were men—teal, 
live men, men with individuality, spirit. 
When the Prince had come so far, wasn’t 
it too bad that he should not see anything 
but uniforms and cut glass and dress suits 
and other externals and non-essentials? 
Senator Bruner was a kind man; he was a 
good fellow; he was hospitable—patriotic. 
He decided now in favor of the Prince. 
He had to hurry about it, for it was 
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almost twelve then. One of the vice- 
presidents of the road lived there, and he 
was taken into confidence, and proved an 
able and eager ally. They located the 
special train bearing the Prince and 
ordered it stopped at the next station. 
The stop was made so that Senator Pat- 
ton could receive a long telegram from 
Senator Bruner. ‘‘I figure it like this,” 
the Senator told the vice-president. ‘‘ They 
get to Boden at a quarter of one and were 
going to stop there an hour. Then they 
were going to stop a little while at Crey- 
ville. I’ve told Patton the situation, and 
that if he wants to do the right thing by 
the Prince he’ll cut out those stops-and 
rush right through here. That will bring 
him in—well, they could make it at a 
quarter of two. I’ve told him I’d square 
it with Boden and Creyville. Oh, he’ll do 
it all right.” 

And even as he said so came the reply 
from Patton: ‘Too good to miss. Will 
rush through. Arrive before two. Have 
carriage at Water Street.” 

“That’s great!” said the Senator. ‘‘ Trust 
Billy Patton for falling in with a good 
thing. And he’s right about missing the 
station crowd. Patton can always go 
you one better,” he admitted, grinningly. 

They had lunch together, and they 
were a good deal more like sophomores 
in college than like a United States Senator 
and a big railroad man. ‘‘You don’t 
think there’s any danger of their getting 
through too soon?” Mr. McVeigh kept 
asking, anxiously. 

“Not a bit,” the Senator assured him. 
“They can’t possibly make it before three. 
We'll come in just in time for the final 
skirmish. It’s going to be a jolly rush at 
the last.” 

They laid their plans with a method 
worthy of their training. The state library 
building was across from the capitol, and 
they were connected by tunnel. “I never 
saw before,” said the senator, ‘‘what that 
tunnel was for, but I see now what a very 
great thing it is. We’ll get him in at the 
west door of the library—we can drive 
right up to it, you know, and then we walk 
him through the tunnel. That’s a stone 
floor’—the Senator was chuckling with 
every sentence—‘‘so I guess they won’t 
be carpeting it. There’s a little stairway 
running up from the tunnel—and say, 
we must telephone over and arrange about 
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those keys. There’ll be a good deal of 
climbing, but the Prince is a good fellow, 
and won’t mind. It wouldn’t be safe to 
try the elevator, for ten to one Harry 
Weston would be in it taking somebody a 
bundle of tacks. The third floor is nothing 
but store rooms; we’ll not be disturbed up 
there, and we can look right down the 
rotunda and see the whole show. Of 
course we’ll be discovered in time; some one 
is sure to look up at the wrong minute and 
see us, but we'll fix it so they won’t see us 
before we’ve had our fun, and it strikes 
me, McVeigh, that for two old fellows 
like you and me we’ve done rather a neat 
job.” 

It was a very small and unpretentious 
party which stepped from the special at 
Water Street a little before two. The 
Prince was wearing a long coat and an 
automobile cap and did not look like any- 
thing at all formidable or unusual. ‘‘ You’ve 
saved the country,” Senator Patton whis- 
pered in an aside. “He was getting a 
little bored. Never saw a fellow jolly up 
so in my life. Guess he was just spoiling 
for some fun. Said it would be really 
worth while to see somebody who wasn’t 
looking for him.” 
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Senator Bruner beamed. ‘“That’s just 
the point. He’s caught my idea exactly.” 

It went without a hitch. “I feel,” 
said the Prince, as they were hurrying him 
through the tunnel, “that I am a little 
boy who has run away from school. Only 
I have a terrible fear that at any minute 
some band may begin to play, and some- 
body may think of making a speech.” 

They gave this son of a royal house a 
seat on a dry-goods box, so placed that he 
could command a good view, and yet be 
fairly secure. The final skirmish was on 
in earnest. Two state Senators—coatless, 
tieless, collarless, their faces dirty, their 
hair rumpled, were finishing the stair 
carpet. The chairman of the appropria- 
tions committee in the House was doing 
the stretching in a still uncarpeted bit of 
the corridor, and a member who had re- 
cently denounced the appropriations com- 
mittee as a disgrace to the state was pre- 
siding at the hammer. They were doing 
most exquisitely harmonious team work. 
A railroad and anti-railroad member who 
fought every time they came within speak- 
ing distance of one another were now in an 
earnest and very chummy conference 
relative to a large wrinkle which had 
just been discovered on the first landing. 
Many men were standing around holding 
their backs, and many others were deeply 
absorbed in nursing their fingers. The 
doors of the offices were all open, and there 
was a general hauling in of furniture and 
hanging of pictures. Clumsy but well- 
meaning fingers were doing their best with 
“finishing touches.” The Prince proved 
himself endowed with a lively interest in 
things human, and with a humor almost 
American. 

“And I'll tell you,” Senator Bruner was 
saying, “it isn’t only because I knew it 
would be funny and unusual that I wanted 
you to see it, but—well, you see America 
isn’t the real America when she has on her 
best clothes and is trying to show off. You 
haven’t seen anybody who hasn’t prepared 
for your coming, and that means you haven’t 
seen them as they are at all. Now here 
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we are.—This is us. You see that fellow 
hanging a picture down there? He’s 
president of the First National Bank. Came 
over a little while ago, got next to the 
situation, and stayed to help. And—say, 
this is good! Notice that red-headed 
fellow just getting up from his knees? 
Well, he’s president of the teamsters’ union— 
figured so big in a strike here last year. 
I call that pretty rich! He’s the fellow 
they are all so afraid of, but I guess he 
liked the idea of the boys doing it them- 
selves, and just sneaked in and helped.— 
There’s the Governor. He’s a fine fellow. 
He wouldn’t be held up by anybody—not 
even to get ready for a Prince, but he’s 
worked like a Trojan all day to make 
things come his way. Yes, sir—this is the 
sure-enough thing. Here you have the 
boys off dress parade. Not that we run 
away from our dignity every day, but—see 
what I mean?” 

“I see,” replied the Prince, and he 
looked as though he really did. 

“You know—say, dodge there! Move 
back! No—too late. The Governor’s 
caught us. Look at him!’’ 

The Governor’s eyes had someway 
turned upward, and he had seen. He 
put his hands on his back—he couldn’t 
look up without doing that—and gave a 
long, steady stare. First, Senator Bruner 
waved; then Senator Patton waved; then 
Mr. McVeigh waved; and then the Prince 
waved. Other people were beginning to 
look up. “They’re all on,” laughed 
Senator Patton, “let’s go down.” 

At first they were disposed to think it 
mighty mean. “We worked all day to 
get in ‘shape,’’ grumbled Harry Weston, 
“and then you go ring the curtain up on 
us before it’s time for our show to be- 
gin.” 

But the Prince made them feel right 
about it. He had such an awfully good 
time that no one could possibly mind. 
And he said to the Governor as he was 
leaving: “I see that the only way to see 
America is to see it when America is not 
seeing you.” 
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The Single Woman’s Problem 


An Educated Woman’s Struggle to Support Herself and those 


Dependent upon Her—Practical Suggestions concerning the Problem 


HE experience which I am 
| about to narrate does not 
differ in essentials from that 





except that it may faigly be 
taken as typical of the case of an increas- 
ingly large number of women. It is the 
commonplaceness of the situation and of 
the problem involved in it which con- 
stitutes its only claim to consideration. 

To make plain the individual case, 
which will serve to illustrate that of many, 
it is necessary to give certain facts in my 
personal history. My father was a lawyer 
in a Western town of about four thousand 
inhabitants. His income from his pro- 
fession was usually from three to four 
thousand dollars a year. In the quiet 
community in which we fived that was 
sufficient to give us a very comfortable 
living. A sister a few -years younger than 
myself and I were the only children. 

As a child I was largely taught at home 
until I was ready for the high school. I 
took the four years’ course in that and was 
graduated at the age of seventeen. The 
next year I was sent to an Eastern col- 
lege, from which I was graduated four 
years later with a good average in scholar- 
ship and an especially high rank in English 
composition, literature, and languages. 

Like many other girls after leaving school, 
I was restless and discontented without 
some definite work. I had been occupied 
all my life with books and all my interest 
was in them. The one thing that occurred 
to me, therefore, to do was to teach. My 
father and mother objected to that because 
they hated to have me away from home, 
and also for the reason that from child- 
hood I had never been physically strong 
and they thought the work too hard for 
me. At last, however, I prevailed and 
secured a position in a high school in a 
neighboring town. I taught there five 
years and afterwards in a private school 


near my home. My salary at first was 
$500 and later $750. I had offers several 


times of positions which were considerably 
better in salary, but wich were so far 
from home that my parents objected to 


my accepting them. 

While I enjoyed teaching, I cherished 
the dream which bookish young people 
are prone to indulge of some day becom- 
ing a writer. With this idea in mind I 
formed the plan of going to New York 
to try to get work on daily papers, hoping 
to grow from that humble beginning to 
writing for magazines and perhaps in the 
far-off future to becoming an author. 
This scheme was so strongly opposed by 
my father and mother that it was aban- 
doned. No doubt they were right, for I 


was not sufficiently practical and self- 
reliant at that time to have made such a 
venture with a prospect of success. Prob- 


ably, also, my physical strength would 
not have permitted it. 

When thwarted in this project I wished 
to take the necessary post-graduate study 
for a doctor’s degree to fit myself for a 
position in a college. That plan also I 
gave up on account of the opposition at 
home. My father and mother did not 
wish me to look forward to a life of teach- 
ing, and thought it a waste of time ‘and 
money to spend two or three years in 


preparation for work which would soon 
be given up. In that view they were, in 
the light of subsequent events, mistaken. 


It would undoubtediy have been better 
for others as well as for myself if I had had 
my own way in this particular. 


So I taught for nine years altogether, 
when a gradual decline in health com- 
pelled me to stop work for a time. A 
year’s rest restored me to my usual health; 
but my father and mother dreaded to have 
me leave home again, and I had arrived 


at an age when the thought of the in- 

evitable separation which must come made 

me loath to lose any of the time which we 
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might have together. Hence, I gave up 
all thought of future teaching. 

Being accustomed, however, to finan- 
cial independence, I earned the mone for 
my personal expenses by helping my 
father with his correspondence, in the 
preparation of legal papers, and by look- 
ing up authorities in his cases. I also did 
some private teaching and wrote a little 
for newspapers and periodicals. In these 
ways I earned a comfortable income for 
myself. 

At the end of ten years of this life my 
father died after a short illness. Then I 
found myself confronted with very different 
conditions. Much of my father’s means 
had been invested in real estate, which had 
depreciated in value until it was not worth 
a third of what it had been, and there was 
practically no sale for it. The greater 
part of a life insurance of ten thousand 
dollars had been lost a year or two before 
my father’s death by the failure of the 
company in which it was placed. The 
failure of a bank in which my father had 
been a stockholder followed shortly after 
his death. Through these and other com- 
plications little was left, and our entire 
income was scarcely sufficient to pay taxes 
on unsalable land. 

My sister was an invalid, not able to do 
anything toward supporting herself, and 
my mother was too old to take up any work 
that would bring in money. The respon- 
sibility of supporting the family, therefore, 
fell upon my shoulders. At first I did not 
comprehend the magnitude of the task 
before me. I had always earned money 
and had no doubt of my ability to do it; 
but when I began to make plans for the 
future the difficulties became apparent. 
It had been a simple matter to earn enough 
to support myself when I had a home and 
the help my father always gave me. It 
was quite a different thing to earn the 
entire living for a family of three. 

At first I thought of teaching, but at 
the age of forty after one has been out of 
the work ten years it is hard to find a 
position. I could have had a place in a 
high school at a salary of $600 a year, but 
that would not support us. I do not mean 
that a family of three persons cannot 
live on $600 a year. It can be done if one 
of the three is the breadwinner and the 
others able to do the ordinary housework 
and sewing for the family. In our case 
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both my mother and sister were too frail 
to be of much assistance. The work 
offered me was so heavy that it would be 
a severe tax upon my strength, and I knew 
that it would be impossible for me to be 
both the working housekeeper and the 
wage earner besides. 

A secretary’s positicn in a college at a 
salary of $475 a year was offered me. It 
was not much in itself, but the work was 
light and could be done in four or five 
hours a day. In a college town I could 
get a few boarders to help defray the ex- 
penses of housekeeping, and I thought 
I might add to our income by writing in 
my spare time. It seemed to be the most 
promising opening which presented itself, 
so I took the place hoping that something 
better would be found after a little. 

That was eight years ago. I am still 
in the same place, and these years have 
been a period of hard and discouraging 
experience. I have kept house, employ- 
ing one servant. Most of the time during 
the school year I have had two or three 
members of ‘the college faculty to board. 
These boarders have helped to meet the 
living expenses of our family of three. My 
small salary falls considerably short of 
covering the balance, and in spite of my 
utmost efforts I have not been able to 
earn enough in other ways to make up the 
deficiency. 

In the beginning, my estimate of the 
amount we could live on was too low. I 
found the cost of living in a college town 
much higher than in the one we came from. 
As usually happens, the unforeseen ex- 
penses amounted to more than I had an- 
ticipated, and the extra earnings upon 
which I counted fell short each year of 
my expectations. Two or three times 
expensive illness has made a serious in- 
road upon our little capital, There has 
been trouble also in the settling of business 
affairs which brought expense and some 
losses. So gradually our small principal 
has dwindled away. 

I think I have done the best I could in 
these eight years to make both ends meet. 
I can see by the light of experience where 
I might have done better, but at the time 
I did as well as I knew how. At the outset 
I made a study of the personal limitations 
which would be an obstacle to my success 
and have tried to overcome them. I began 
and have kept up regularly the practice 
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of exercises to build up my physical 
strength, and have endeavored to keep 
myself in health by a strict adherence to 
the laws of hygiene. I have so far suc- 
ceeded that I have had fewer interruptions 
to work from slight illnesses than ever 
before. I have tried to acquire habits of 
industry to make all my time count for 
something. I do not mean that I never 
rest. It would be impossible for me to 
work steadily fourteen hours a day as I 
have known women to do, but I have tried 
never to dawdle, to work hard for as many 
hours as I could and to spend my resting 
time in open air exercise that would re- 
store mind and body. 

I have striven hard to acquire nervous 
and mental self-control, so that I might 
always be cheerful, courageous, and hope- 
ful. Naturally of a nervous temperament, 
this effort has been hard. Night after 
night I have lain awake for hours in such 
a panic of fright that I shook as if in a chill. 
The awful dread of not being able to sup- 
port my family, of not knowing what to 
do, seemed as if it would drive me out of 
my senses. An absurd picture was always 
in my mind. I used to imagine myself, 
after all efforts had failed, going with my 
mother and sister to the county infirmary 
and saying, ‘‘We haven’t anywhere to go 
and I don’t know what.to do. Won’t you 
take us in?” I suppose that isn’t the 
method by which people ordinarily become 
inmates of that last earthly refuge, but it 
was the one my imagination furnished. 

Still worse fears lurked in my mind, 
obtruding themselves in the darkness. The 
desperate deeds to which many unfor- 
tunates have been driven rose before me 
to suggest that an insanity of fear and 
despair might yet take possession of me in 
the same way. These spasms of nervous 
fright so aggravated a constitutional heart 
trouble that I would be unfit for work 
after them. I had to control them or 
break down. In the main I have got the 
better of them, although still a sudden 
panic will sometimes seize me, by which 
every bodily function will be suddenly 
disordered as if I had taken poison instead 
of my natural nutriment. 

During these years of struggle I have 
been so anxious to earn money that I have 
not dared to let any opportunity slip, and 
so in my free hours I have done any work 
which offered itself. The result has been 


that I have sometimes spent hours on a 
task for which the rémuneration would 
amount to less than twenty-five cents an 
hour. For a year I edited a weekly jour- 
nal. The pay for that added to what I 
received from my other regular employ- 
ments was sufficient to support us, but at 
the end of the year the journal changed 
hands and the new proprietor made his 
son the editor. 

Writing has proved my most successful 
means of earning money. At first my lack 
of practical knowledge of what would be 
suited to the character of different journals 
often made my work wasted. But ex- 
perience has taught me what is likely to 
be available and what I am able to do. 
Therefore, my articles rarely fail of ac- 
ceptance somewhere. I have written for 
newspapers, for several of the prominent 
religious and literary weeklies, and fora 
number of the leading magazines. Sev- 
eral editors with whom I have become ac- 
quainted tell me that with the success I 
have had, I ought to be able to make a 
living by writing. 

The difficulty is that the ordinary writer 
who has not a position on the staff of some 
journal cannot be sure at the outset of a 
steady income. Many even of a good 
class of periodicals pay on publication 
instead of on acceptance, and they may 
keep an article for a year or more before 
using it. There is always the chance that 
a manuscript may not be accepted on a 
first trial, and may have to be sent to two 
or three periodicals before finding a place. 
For these reasons the average writer with- 
out at least a year’s support ahead of him 
would have a hazardous calling to depend 
upon for a regular income. The only safe 
way for me has seemed to be to cling to 
work which paid a regular salary, however 
small, and give the spare moments to 
writing, hoping in time to make that the 
sole occupation. 

Unfortunately, writing is not a work to 
be done easily or well with a fagged brain 
or body. Any literary composition except 
a matter of fact newspaper article is a 
mental exertion for which one is unfit after 
eight or ten hoursof other labor. My literary 
work has necessarily been done largely in 
the evening. Often the pencil and paper 
dropping from my hands have repeatedly 
waked me up to begin work again. In 
the effort to overcome drowsiness, I have 
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frequently at intervals of a few minutes 
dashed cold water in my face, walked the 
floor, and gone out of doors for fresh air. 
Under such conditions it is perhaps not 
strange that the writing of an article of 
twenty-five hundred words requiring care- 
ful work should sometimes take two weeks. 

I have given these details because, as I 
said at the outset, I believe my own case 
may be taken as typical of a large number. 
It is true that many women have the ad- 
vantage of me in the class of occupations 
to which they can resort for a living. A 
woman capable of managing a dressmaking 
establishment, a millinery shop, a good 
restaurant and bakery, or a laundry, could 
make a living anywhere. The intellectual 
occupations are by no means so reliable 
for a livelihood as the practical ones. On 
the other hand, a broader education and 
more than average mental ability are 
advantages on the side of the brain worker. 

But whether one belong to the class of 
head workers or hand workers, the situa- 
tion of a woman suddenly cast upon her 
own resources at middle age is bad enough. 
The majority of men find themselves taxed 
to the utmost to make a living for their 
families. If, however, disaster overtakes 
them in middle life, so that they have to 
begin anew, they have the advantage of 
knowing some means of earning a living 
and of having acquired business habits. 
How much more heavily handicapped is the 
ordinary woman, if late in life she is sud- 
denly obliged to make a living for herself 
and others. 

The number of women who are support- 
ing not only themselves but their families 
is increasing every year. Nowadays a 
woman neither too old nor too feeble to 
work is ashamed to be dependent upon 
relatives, even upon a brother. It is as 
keen a mortification to a self-supporting 
woman as to a man not to be able to earn 
an income adequate to her needs. She 
wishes to do her part in the community 
as much as a man. If earning a living 
for others as well as for herself, it is neces- 
sary to her self-respect that, besides sup- 
plying the immediate needs of her family, 
she should be able to make a provision 
for sickness and old age, and have some- 
thing to spare for the numerous demands 
upon her generosity. Given an equal 
chance the average woman is probably as 
capable of doing this as the average man. 
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But when a woman has dropped out of the 
ranks of money earners for from ten to 
twenty of the best years of her life, or is 
compelled late in life for the first time to 
earn her own living, the situation is one 
to make the most courageous despair. 

The training of women to earn a liveli- 
hood is now more than ever a matter of 
serious importance. Teaching is still the 
occupation to which the majority of women 
college graduates naturally turn. But 
the profession is greatly overcrowded, and 
the advantage in it is so decidedly on the 
side of the young that the woman who 
stops work for a few years has great diffi- 
culty in getting in again. It is not an oc- 
cupation upon which one can fall back 
in time of need. Salaried positions of any 
kind are few in comparison with the hosts 
of employment seekers. Since the busi- 
ness activity of the majority of women 
is more or less intermittent, it is far safer 
for them to have some independent way 
of making a living. Then if need comes, 
they have a means of maintenance at 
command. 

Unfortunately, the majority of women 
money earners remain amateurs in their 
work as well as in their accomplishments 
and studies. They often work for years 
without considering if their time and labor 
could not be spent to better advantage. 
If a woman is to earn money at all, why 
should she not put ambition and energy 
into her work to accomplish as much as 
possible? She should not allow herself 
to be satisfied with doing anything short 
of her best in whatever she undertakes. 
It is by no means desirable that a// women 
should be money earners, but it is most 
important that all should be capable of 
earning enough to support themselves 
and those dependent upon them. It is 
a pitiful thing to see a woman attempting 
to make a living by lecturing to women’s 
clubs and saying at the end of a course, 
when there seems no great demand for 
another series, ‘Well, how many would 
like to subscribe for half of the second 
course?” And again, when that brings 
no response, ‘How many then will sub- 
scribe for two more?” Everyone knows 
the difficulty in assisting a woman who can 
do nothing for which the world has a 
real need. The teaching of bridge whist 
or giving embroidery lessons may bring 
in some much-needed dollars, but either 
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would be hazardous to depend upon for a 
living. The ability to do well some useful 


thing for which there is a steady 
is the only safe reliance. 


demand 


Editorial Note 


Mm than most men perhaps, editors 
are thrown into personal contact with 
the problem of occupations for women. 
Frequent intercourse with writers and the 
constant spectacle of heroic but often futile 
efforts by women of education to earn com- 
fortable livings, keep the question always 
before us. But it is a question that cannot 
be escaped by any one interested in life. It 
is presented in every family that includes 
unmarried girls, in rich as well as in-poor 
families, for where the need of bread win- 
ning does not exist there is always the need 
of some occupation to fill lives that are not 
sufficiently filled with family affairs and 
unsatisfied by social duties and pleasures. 

The preceding article affected us deeply. 
It is such a sincere and genuine narrative 
that it must appeal to every reader with 
sympathies, It brings close to every one 
who reads it the lives of thousands of 
women who face conditions just as severe 
and trying as were faced by the author of 
the article. Some of the conditions affecting 
her life are individual and are not repeated 
in the lives of many of our readers. But 
after making all necessary allowances for 
exceptional circumstances, the article is 
suggestive and leads us to consider a very 
big problem in several of its phases. 

The matter of woman suffrage has been 
in the center of the stage for some time, but it 
has not come close to the heart of the people. 
But the question of the occupations of 
women has grown more and more impor- 
tant. Present conditions in this respect are 
based on a simple enough theory of life: 
man attends to everything outside of the 
home and woman to everything in it; man 
earns the money, woman rears the family 
and makes the home. Outside this natural 
and traditional province for woman’s 
activity and such related occupations as 
teaching, women even now do little of the 
work of the world directly. Men are in 
charge of the world’s activities. They call 
on women to help them, of course; they give 
women jobs which women can do more 
readily or more cheaply than men, but, 
speaking generally, men are the responsible 
directors of everything outside of the home. 


The unknown author of the foregoing 
article appears to accept this theory of life 
as final and inevitable. Her suggestions 
contemplate no change or modification of it. 
Women are to be educated to meet present 
conditions and be trained to some occupa- 
tion that in time of need will serve for sup- 
port. The extension of opportunity she 
desires, is merely an increase in the number 
of jobs women may take under man’s direc- 
tion. She contemplates no widening of 
woman’s own sphere. 

Is there not another view? Must the 
sphere of woman’s initiative and respon- 
sibility always be confined to the home and 
schoolroom? The great importance of that 
sphere and the work in it cannot be exag- 
gerated, and the possibilities of accom- 
plishment in this sphere are far from real- 
ized. A woman’s life is grander and fuller 
when she is happily united with a man to 
maintain a home and do a joint work. But 
women themselves are calling for wider 
opportunity and are asking for occupations 
that will help them to an independence of 
thought, purpose and life. They may 
grant that an ideal union between a man 
and a woman offers the chance for greatest 
happiness, yet when that is not attained 
they rightly seek for a share in the activities 
of life that will satisfy their individual long- 
ings and ambitions. Cannot the sphere of 
their effort be enlarged and yet remain 
quite womanly? Are there not realms of 
activity bordering on those of the home and 
the schoolroom that can be occupied exclu- 
sively by women, and occupied by women 
far better than by men, wherein work will 
not interfere with home life? Or must the 
alternative be direct competition with men at 


every point where conditions do not shut 
the door absolutely in a woman’s face ? 
We shall welcome any opinions our 


readers care to express on this problem, or 
accounts of experiences bearing on it. To 
stimulate further discussion, we shall pub- 
lish in our next number intensely interesting 
comment on the foregoing article by Mrs. L. 
H. Harris, Miss Dorothy Canfield, Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman and others thor- 
oughly competent to write on the subject. 








“The Enigma”—A Special Sale 


By William Hamilton Cline 
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FAR. BRINDLEY MORRI- 
74 SON POPKIN wasworried. 
>) q Being floor manager of the 
€2} 93 book department of the huge 
45 SS Broadgauge store was an 

Di He honor he long had coveted, 
but here, after his first week in that posi- 
tion, was Mr. Popkin, wondering if, after 
all, it was worth while. Ever since he had 
entered the employ of the great establish- 
ment as a cash boy, he had set the head 
of this particular floor as the height of his 
ambition. Every step that he took up- 
wards was but one more towards his goal. 
When he became bundle wrapper, he felt 
that his cause was advanced; when he 
stepped behind the cotton goods counter, 
his upward leap was almost like a flight to 
the blue dome of Empyrean; when he was 
given charge of the tinware and iron goods 
in the bargain basement annex, he believed 
that it was merely a test of his ability to 
handle higher things. And he had then 
told Mame in all the pride of his heart that 
“things were coming his way.” 

True, this last move took him off 
Mame’s floor. She was in hosiery and 
lingerie; she was tall, haughty and digni- 
fied: but he counted the promotion as 
worth more than a temporary absence from 
her vicinity, especially as he knew that 
books were in the next aisle from hosiery, 
and that when he reached that stock, he 
would be better off than ever. Also, true, 
Tim Healey was now its head, and Tim’s 
eyes fell on Mame with no uncertain gleam. 
But even this could not stay the force of 
Popkin’s ambitions, and to the bargain 
basement annex he had gone, to take the 
headship of his first stock. 

And a week ago, he had come into his 
reward. Healey had been attracted by a 
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dignified “raise’’ from Bamberger’s, and 
had left books in the Broadgauge to handle 
a similar line for its chief rival. Good work 
in tinware by Popkin had been observed; 
his ambitions were known, and when 
Healey was gone, the position he coveted 
was his. It was now Saturday night, the 
end of his first week there. 

And he was worried? Yes, vastly. The 
red carnation in the buttonhole of his 
“Prince Albert’”—for tradition says that 
all floor managers shall wear “Prince 
Alberts”? with red carnations attached— 
the red carnation withered in the baleful 
glare of his countenance, and his accus- 
tomed suavity, the rubbing together of the 
hands, the slight bow and the smile, all 
parts of his store makeup, were purely 
mechanical to-night; the eye carried no 
cordiality and the voice was weary and 
far away. 

For Healey, now of Bamberger’s, had 
avowedly set out to “put the Broadgauge 
books out of business,” and Popkin had 
been warned twice during the week that this 
was in a fair way to happen, according to the 
views of one Mr. Wilkerson, the store 
manager. The Broadgauge trade in the 
six best-sellers was showing a decided 
slump, and there was even danger that the 
Bamberger record would be taken as 
authoritative for the city, rather than that 
of the Broadgauge; and so dire a calamity 
could mean only one thing for Popkin—a 
new place. So it was, as he had told him- 
self, “up to’ him to stem the rush. 

“Your department,” Mr. Wilkerson 
had said, “shows a decided falling off. 
Mr. Healey seems to have a certain per- 
sonal following which you, having been so 
long in tin, haven’t acquired. You do 
not know liter’chure like he does. Nor 
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lit’ry people. Your run on ‘The Enigma,’ 
our best exclusive novel, was a failure.” 
All of which was quite true. The hint 
contained in the Wilkerson address could 
not pass unheeded, and Popkin was dis- 
tinctly discouraged and worried. Hence, 
amid the Saturday night throng, he stood 
distraught stroking the ends of his taffy- 
hued mustache and smoothing his coat 
front, mechanically. 
“W’at’s wrong?” 
cheerily inquired Mame, 
sticking her head around 
the end of her counter into 
the ribbon department, 
which move enabled her 
to hail Mr. Popkin when 
she deemed it expedient 
or needful. She didn’t 
do this too often; Mame 
was a sort of belle in the 
Broadgauge, and she 
didn’t care to go too far 
in encouraging attentions 
that would deter in num- 
bers, however much they 
might make up in 
strength. She possessed 
a certain style of rather 
bold beauty; she had a 
good figure, which show- 
ed well in the black garb 
the store demanded. Her 
brown pompadour was 
a bit straggly in the rather 
close atmosphere of the 
place, but she gave it a 
pat or two and re-skew- 
ered it with a couple of 
bone hairpins colored to 
look like shell, before 
she spoke to Mr. Popkin. 
Mame was the ideal of Popkin—and she 
knew it. She was also the adored of 
Healey—and she knew that. In her heart 
of hearts, she had made up her mind, but 
to neither man had she vouchsafed more 
than a tacit encouragement. For Mame 
was wise in her own generation and she did 
not propose to surrender her $15 a week 
till she could find something like an 
equivalent in her husband’s finances. 
Hence, to each had been her reply: 
“Make good! When you get to be a 
floor manager, with an int’rest in the sales, 
come around and talk business. Mean- 
while, on matrimony, skiddoo! Mame’s 





“Two counters to the left” 


open for candy and the the-ayter, but— 
cook on no salary, in a flat for two? 
Nixie!”’ 

And, though rather slangy, it was plain 
to the individuals most concerned, this re- 
ply, and they had set themselves to accom- 
plishing the tasks she had demanded, 
while she drew favors from each, encour- 
aged them, played one against the other, 

and pushed each ahead, 
while she went her way 
in freedom and rejoicing. 

So, too, as they climb- 
ed higher and _ higher 
in keen rivalry, did the 
two men come nearer 
the prize of Mame’s 
heart. Now, Healey was 
participating in the 
Bamberger sales and on 
a basis to insist upon 
his demands, while Pop- 
kin was so near that he 
could see the accomplish- 
ment of his effort of many 
years —till this week’s 
dire results seemingly 
set him back hopelessly 
in the race. And so he 
was downcast, and dis- 
mayed, as Wilkerson 
passed on after this sec- 
ond warning. 

The cheery greeting 
of Mame was like a ray 
of sunshine in a gloomy 
land. Popkin left his 
literary mart for a mo- 


Cu thax 1) Sen ment, to reply. 
ot 


“Tt’s my first week,” 
said he, “and it has Been 
abadone. The sales are 
less than when Healey was here.. The run 
I arranged on ‘The Enigma,’ my first, is 
a failure, and Wilkerson has spoken about 
it twice. I’ve pushed forward the very 
books that Healey made his best show- 
ings on, and people have gone right past 
them, and have bought them from him 
at Bamberger’s.” 

“©’ course!’? exclaimed Mame, rather 
scornfully. 

Mr. Popkin sighed. 

“Two counters to the left, fourth aisle,” 
he answered, without knowing that he did 
it, as a woman asked for thread—and she 
was back in a moment, berating him be- 
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cause it was the second aisle to the right, 
second counter. 

“See here, Popsky,’” said Mame, fa- 
miliarly, “you take this thing too hard. 
O’ course you can’t sell Healey’s trade the 
very books that Healey used to sell ’em. 
That’s why he’s got a trade; he can carry 
it with him. Now, you feed your people 
something else—see ?”’ 

“Speakin’ o’? ‘The Enigma,’ did you 
see th’ evenin’ paper’s announcement ?”’ 

“No, more misfortune ?”’ 

“Well, Bamberger’s is announcin’ a 
special run on it, at $1.18, for Monday. 
Your price is $1.25, ain’t it?” 

“Never less, and we have it exclusively. 
They can’t have such a sale. Where 
could they have obtained the books?” 

“T dunno what they can or they can’t 
have, but they announce it. And, say, I 
see Irene and Belle and some more 0’ 
their people up here every noon this week, 
buyin’ ‘Enigmas’ just the same. Say, 
Pop, now, look here—ain’t a run on ‘The 
Enigma’ what you been wantin’ ?” 

“Tt certainly is.” 

“ An’ ain’t Bamberger’s telling about a 
sale at $1.18, when they ain’t got any 
more ‘Enigmas’ than what they bought 
from you?” 

“Ves,” 

“Will you take a tip from me?” 

“©’ course I will.” 

“Then you walk home with me to- 
night, an’ I’ll put you next to a scheme 
that’ll be a winner—see?”’ 

Out into Broadway, when the closing 
gong clanged, Mame and Popkin went, 
arm and arm. The cool night air was re- 
freshing, and even the drooping spirits of 
Mr. Popkin revived under the combined 
atmosphere of Mame’s good cheer and the 
balmy breeze that swept through the bril- 
liantly lighted thoroughfare. The beauty 
and the relief of it drew them unconsciously 
closer together, and not even Healey 
did they see, as they wandered on up the 
street and into Christie’s, where, over a 
nut sundae, they talked long and earnestly 
of matters that to Healey would have been 
a revelation. 

That worthy, however, had turned back 
when he saw the pair. He had decided 
in his own mind that this was the night 
for his say, and the very thought of it 
brought his face to the color of his brick-dust 
hair and totally obliterated the freckles 
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which spotted it like coral islets on a tropic 
sea. 

“Nivir moind,” muttered Healey. “’Tis 
wid him she walks now, but wid me she 
will walk nixt wake. Aha, the havoc I'll 
work wid him, an’ ‘Th’ Enigma!’”’ 

Whereupon he posted off down to Bam- 
berger’s again, and till the forms closed on 
the last Sunday morning paper, and no 
more “copy”? would be received, he and 
the advertising men were busy. 

The hint of a sale of “The Enigma” 
that would startle the city was told in the 
Saturday papers—a hint only. When the 
natives arose Sunday morning and found 
pages devoted to the same sale, they mar- 
veled. Some papers contained little be- 
sides the Bamberger advertisement; the 
mere announcement of such a run on a 
book known as an exclusive Broadgauge 
stock, was startling. 

“The greatest surprise bargain ever 
known,” read the announcements. “Our 
motto is: ‘We sell for Less,’ and this is 
the proof of it: ‘The Enigma,’ Broad- 
gauge price, always $1.25; Our price, 
$1.18!” 

Popkin dropped in on Mame that after- 
noon. His courage needed bracing up; 
Healey was making this a bigger thing 
than he had expected. 

“Tf he makes good on that,” he said to 
Mame, “it will finish me. The very book 
that we boast is our own!”’ 

“You ain’t got the nerve of a cat!’’ de- 
clared Mame, scornfully. “He can’t beat 
you if you have Mr. Mays’ consent back 
o’ you, t’ carry out our plan.” 

And so it was that with much encourag- 
ing, Popkin was sent off after tea to vio- 
late all store ethics—to carry right up to 
Mr. Mays, the owner, a most daring plan 
to crush this bold scheme of Healey and 
Bamberger’s. And on Sunday too! 

In fear and trembling, Healey rang the 
Mays’ bell, and with shaking knees he was 
admitted. But in an hour he came forth 
with head held high, smoking one of the 
best of Mays’ cigars, and as satisfied a 
look on his face as if he had been a mill- 
ionaire. And that night, it was Popkin 
and Mays’ advertising men who worked 
for many hours, in secret and, on all but 
Popkin’s part, in amaze, the while, too, 
that Healey had his chance with Mame. 

Right well did Healey plead his cause, 
and Mame wavered. 
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“*Pop’ is a good fellow,” she said to 
herself, “‘but he ain’t got the courage of 
a flea, while here’s Healey, already with 
an int’rest in the sales, and a cinch on his 
job. He ain’t pretty, but, lands, yuh 
don’t eat beauty! I’ve a notion t’ take 
Healey.” 

But Popkin’s appealing face filled her 
mental vision again, and her love of fair 
play stood betwixt Healey and her own 
heart. 

“No,” she said to herself, again. ‘I’m 
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partment, and the demand for “The 
Enigma” set in. 

And such a demand! Healey and his 
clerks were overwhelmed; they called for 
extra help; they waited on two and three 
at once, and Healey watched the stacks of 
books melt away with mingled feelings of 
wonder, delight and amaze. Customers 
took two and three copies, and returned 
for more. It was inexplicable; the cut of 
seven cents did not justify so great a rush, 
and Healey could not understand it. 





“*A ray of sunshine” 


goin’ t’ wait till this ‘Enigma’ scrap is 
done: I’m goin’ t’ give Pop his show.” 
“Mr. Healey,” said Mame, “you’re a 
good feller, an’ I like you.” Healey 
beamed. ‘But I ain’t goin’ t’ say t’night 
what I’m goin’ t’ do. Will yuh wait a week, 
an’ come nex’ Sunday night for th’ answer ?” 
“?*Tain’t me that knows why ye can’t 
say ‘Yis’ t’night,” said Healey, slowly. 
“But nayther is ut me that'll priss ye, 
whin ye’d ruther wait. An Sundhy night, 
is ut? I'll come thin fer me furst kiss!” 
Bargain day at Bamberger’s had seldom 
seen such a rush. Before the doors opened 
that Monday morning, the sidewalks were 
blocked. As soon as admittance was se- 
cured, the throng made for the book de- 


In fact, he was in a small-sized panic. 
It was all right to gather in some few hun- 
dreds of the Broadgauge’s leader in books, 
and cut under cost on them; he could 
afford the small loss, for the sake of hurt- 
ing the prestige of the rival establishment; 
but when it came to supplying a demand 
that was little less than a riot, and which 
meant a serious inroad upon his profits for 
weeks ahead, that was cause for alarm. 
And just that was what threatened. For 
already the supply of ‘‘The Enigma” was 


almost depleted, and the calls for it were 
more insistent than ever. 

And he must meet that demand; this 
he well knew, no matter what it grew into. 


The prestige of the entire store was in- 
volved. To advertise such ile as this, 
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and then to fail to have all the books that 
were called for, with a few left over, would 
be a disaster. He must secure more copies 
of “The Enigma,” at any price, and he 
must keep on securing them till he had 
sold every one in town. 

“Thank fortune, th’ Broadgauge didn’t 
have very manny o’ thim t’ start with,” he 
said to himself, as he mopped his brow, 
and hurriedly sought Meyer Bamberger, 
to whom he told his woes. 

“Of course, get them,” said this head 
of the firm. ‘But really, Meester Healey, 
it loogs like you hat de vorst o’ dis. Und 
dis house don’t like to lose moneys, eh?” 

Healey groaned, but he acted. Sum- 
moning clerks from the other departments, 
he imparted his instructions. 

“Go up t’ th’ Broadgauge,” said he. 
“Quick! Buy ‘The Enigma.’ Yis, pay 
$1.25 fer ’em. Come in th’ back way, 
an’ take ’em to the stock room, an’ thin 
git more. Kape on till I till ye stop!” 

A lively, and, to most of the clerks, an 
inexplicable demand now sprung up at the 
Broadgauge for “The Enigma.” Breath- 
less young women, a few men, and sundry 
boys and girls, arrived, demanded the 
book, and hurried away with several copies 
apiece. Sometimes they came back for 
more. Extra help was needed in Popkin’s 
section, More and more, the stock room 
was called upon for fresh piles of the vol- 
umes, and the whole store was electric 
with excitement. A few clerks understood; 
they had heard Mame, all forenoon, at the 
telephone, calling up one friend after an- 
other, and to each repeating the same in- 
junction: 

“Go down to Bamberger’s, and get me 
‘The Enigma.’ Yes, get me all you can, 
and then go again. Yes, yes; pay for 
them, and fetch them here, and I'll have 
the cash for you. What? No, I can’t 
get away, and they’re selling it less ’n we 
are. Hurry!” 

And they had noted the stream of friends 
who came to Mame’s counter, each with 
a parcel, which they exchanged for coin, 
and which parcels immediately went to 
the stock room, post haste, in the care 
of strong-armed porters, whence they ap- 
peared quickly in Popkin’s region, and 
made hasty exits over his counters. These 
few understood the Napoleonic contest 
raging—but they merely smiled. 

And meanwhile, Healey was still selling 
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and buying—tons and tons of “The En- 
igma,” and wondering in his soul where 
the Broadgauge got all its supply, and if 
he never would see the end of it and of his 
ill-starred plan, which was losing him 
money with every book that was sold. He 
was a glad man when closing time came, 
and he viewed with great satisfaction the 
counters now cleared of “The Enigma,” 
and sighed that his scheme had rather 
miscarried. 

As for Popkin, he now began to be 
busy. He had only time tonod to Mame, 
as the closing gong rang. Popkin had 
work ahead. . 

“Mame, you’re a brick!’’ he exclaimed, 
as she smiled at him. 

“Go on; you’ve only begun,” was her 
reply. Yet she smiled back as she jabbed 
big hatpins through her beplumed hat, and 
she swung her handbag at him in friend- 
liest fashion as the door closed on her. 
Popkin was satisfied. 

Till far into the night, Popkin and his 
helpers worked. Each separate volume of 
“The Enigma’ passed through their 
hands, and in this handling, a certain rub- 
ber stamp with large letters figured mys- 
teriously. And the advertising manager 
came in for a long talk, which resulted in 
increased activity in several newspaper 
offices in the early morning hours. 

Results showed with the dawn. Each 
paper carried a page from the Broadgauge, 
and on each was the announcement, in 
flaming letters: 

“Everlastingly the Lowest! We will 
not be undersold! ‘The Enigma,’ regu- 
lar price, $1.25; rivals’ price, $1.18; at 
our store only, $1.13! Come early; only 
a few left!’’ 

And in the windows of the Broadgauge, 
and on the piles of books were similar an- 
nouncements, on big signs: “‘The Enig- 
ma,’ $1.13. Everlastingly the lowest!’ 

Healey had a severe shock when he saw 
this latest move. He recognized in it a 
forcing of his hand. But it was too late 
for retreat. He knew that his course was 
plainly mapped out for him, and he looked 
not back from the plough. 

Hence, it was with no surprise that Pop- 
kin recognized, in the rush that ensued, the 
now familiar faces of Healey’s aides. 

The word passed quickly to the Popkin 
clan. “Sell all you can to the Bamberger 
crowd; sell to them in preference.”” And 
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“ Mame, you're a brick!” 


the instructions were obeyed. By noon, 
“The Enigma”’ was eliminated from the 
Broadgauge stock, and no more were to be 
had. The signs were withdrawn, and the 
rush was done. 

Healey grinned. He knew now that 
victory was in sight—a costly victory, it is 
true, but a triumph. And he laid his 
plans for the final coup. To all the papers 
he telephoned: 

“Give me wan page,” he said. “Put 
in it, right in th’ middle: ‘Git it fer less! 
“The Enigma, ” here only, $1. Come airley 
in the mornin’; only a few left!’ ”’ 

Then he ordered similar signs placed on 
all the delivery wagons, and in all the win- 
dows. He hired “sandwich men,” dec- 
orated them with placards of the same im- 
port, and sent them to parade Broadway, 
especially in the vicinity of the Broadgauge. 


And finally, he ordered a huge electric 
sign, that the very darkness might be em- 
blazoned with his words. His clerks were 
kept busy for hours wrapping each copy of 

‘The Enigma” against the morning. And 
Healey went home to sleep the sleep of 
the just. 


Popkin also slept, but not till he did 


two things. One was to duplicate all the 
Healey advertising arrangements, but with 
the mere announcement: “Read Page 


” 


13.” This queer statement was in papers, 
on wagons, on men and on signs, before 
closing time, and even Healey had won- 
dered at it. He devoured page 13 of every 
evening paper, but not a word did he see 
that enlightened him. He lly resolved 
that it was a hoax on Popkir ’s part, and 
let it go at that. 

Popkin was summoned by Mr. Mays 
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“Read that, you cheat!” 


when business opened the next day. 
“Well, young man,” asked the head of 
the establishment, “how are we coming 
out ?”’ 

“Very fairly, I think, sir,” was Popkin’s 
modest reply. “Will you see the figures ?”’ 

“Yes, let us have them.” 

“Well, sir, you know we had originally 
2,000 copies of ‘The Enigma’ which cost 
us 77 cents each; publisher’s sale price, 
$1.25.” 

“Yes; 2,000 copies, at 77 cents " 

“Making them cost us $1,540.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“We had sold about 700 copies up to 
Monday. These, sir, at $1.25, or $875. 
I have reason to believe that the bulk of 
these—in fact, about all—were taken by 
Bamberger’s agents.” 

“Umph! Well——” 
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“They opened their sale with, say, 700 
copies—I am dealing in round numbers— 
bought at $1.25, sold at $1.18, a loss on 
every one of 7 cents. I had our clerks 
and their friends at the sale, and they soon 
bought up his supply, whereupon Healey 
began to send here for more. We sold 
him the balance of our stock, some 1,300, 
at $1.25, or $1,625. These they soon re- 
sold us at $1.18, or a net loss of 7 cents 
to them. This we repeated above seven 
times during the day, making over 14,000 
copies sold at $1.25, but bought at $1.18, 
thus making our profit on them only 7 
cents, the same as Bamberger’s loss, or 
$980. Our sales so far figure, therefore, 
$3,480, as against a cost of $1,540.” 

“Very well done.” 

“ At the close, we had 400 copies, which 
had cost us 77 cents, or $308, and these 
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“THE ENIGMA”—A SPECIAL SALE 


we sold the next day at a loss of 5 
cents ay 

“Small matter—small matter. You have 
cleared nearly $2,000 for us.” 

“If you please, sir, I didn’t do it. I 
was only the agent. I would like very 
much to have you hear from Mame—I 
mean Miss Bailey, sir—as to how it was 
planned.” 

“Go and get—Mame!” said Mr. Mays, 
as his eyes twinkled. “So that’s the way 
of it??? he murmured to himself, “and 
if I want him, she’ll have to go along? 
Well, she’s pretty smart if this is her 
doings. And he’s square to give her the 
credit for it, too. Ah’’—as they re-entered 
—“now, tell us all about it.” - 

And they did. 

Meanwhile, there was excitement down 
at Bamberger’s. The calls for “The En- 
igma’’ at $1 were so strenuous that it 
seemed as if not a copy had ever been sold 
before. Healey was overwhelmed, and he 
and his clerks were congratulating them- 
selves heartily that they had with keen 
foresight wrapped the volumes the night 
before. Healey, truly, was still puzzled 
over that Bamberger announcement, and 
his search of page 13 in every newspaper 
was renewed with each edition, but never 
a word did he find in one of them. 

“Tis beyant me,” he-declared, as he 
watched the sandwich men pass and repass. 
“But divil a bit I care; ’tis makin’ th’ 
books sell like doughnuts av a frosty marn- 
in’. But wait till I git that Popkin—th’ 
dirthy dog! Whin me an’ Mame is mar- 
ried, ye won’t see no Popkin at th’ widdin’ 
fast!” 

There was a hurried call for Healey at 
the front counter. An irate woman wanted 
her money back. She held “The Enig- 
ma” open before the little Irishman’s 
face and gesticulated wildly. 

“Read that, you cheat!” she shouted. 

Back of her, customers were ripping 
open their copies, and one after another, 
with the celerity of rapid-fire guns, were 
shoving them at Healey and declaring that 
he was a fraud, that Bamberger’s was a 
cheap “joint” and that they had no faith 
in it. And every second, the throng grew 
more and more like a mob. 

Healey gave one glance at the book 
thrust at him. It was opened at page 13, 
and across the black lettering was a huge 
red smear. It could be read ten feet 
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away, and every letter burned itself deep 
into Healey’s frozen brain. 

“Stop th’ sale!” he yelled, frantically. 
“Ra-fund ivery cint! Buy back ivery 
copy! It’sanus; we’re bit! We’re faked!” 

And he rushed for the telephone. 

Mr. Mays had just listened to the joint 
tale of Popkin and Mame, and the laugh- 
ter was still in his eyes. 

“You’re a Napoleon of cleverness,” 
said he—but he spoke more to the girl. 


“Popkin, I’d be glad to have you accept 
the position of general sales manager—at a 
commensurate salary, of course—if you 
will?” 


“Oh, thank you, sir,” injected Mame— 
whereat Mr. Mays laughed again. 

** Provided——” 

Popkin grew cold, and Mame stepped 
close to him and patted his arm. 

“Provided Mame—eh— Miss Bailey, 
now will resign, and—eh—as it were, give 
you the benefit of her advice—eh—eh 
—catch the idea, I hope ?—huh?” 

Mame blushed till her pompadour 
seemed like a cloud above a sunset, but 
she laughed. 

“Oh, he’s asked me, often 
Mr. Mays,” she declared. “And y’know, 
I’d like t’ do it. But I promised Healey 
t’ answer him Sund’y—if it wasn’t for that 
I could o’ course, I like Popkin . 

The telephone bell rang. 
at the other end of the wire. 
was his demand. 





enough, 


Healey was 
And “‘ Mame” 


“Is that you, Mame?” came his voice, 
plaintively. “This is me. Ye nadn’t 
wait till Sunday, Mame; I’m ra-signed, 


an’ I ave town to-night. ’Tis 
fer Healey; I got me answer—’ti 
13. Good bye!” 

Mame dropped the receiver. 

“Healey says he’s got his answer; ‘’Tis 
on page 13,’ he says. What does he 
mean ?” 

“That settles the only secret I’ve had 
from you,” said Popkin, as he handed her 
the last remaining copy of “‘The Enigma,” 
opened at page 13. hereon, stamped in 
huge red letters, but indelible, Mame read 
the words that had killed the Bamberger 


too much 
an page 


sale, and had settled Healey’s and their 
fate for life: 
SOLD 
(originally, exclusively and only) 
by the 


BROADGAUGE STORE! 














The Quickening Spirit 


The San Francisco that Survived 


By Julian Willard Helburn 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY H, A. PARKER 













PACA PaaN the third day of the San 
@ ay ‘, Francisco fire two men met 

: @ in front of us on a street in 
, 8 the Mission district—scarce 
¥ a street, but a paved road 
through a great barren flat 
of crumbled brick and smouldering em- 
bers. One was staring at the little plat of 
ashes that had been his home, when the 
other came up, and “ Hello, Billy,” he said, 
“what you got left ?”’ 

Billy looked up. “My health,” he said. 
He threw his arm over the other’s shoulder 
and they went away laughing. 

Billy had more than his health. He had 
his share of the spirit of San Francisco. 

We landed at the foot of Russian Hill, 
where the refugees from the very poorest of 
the burned districts, largely immigrants, 
were camped on the open ground at the 
waterfront. They had rigged up pitiful 
little tents of broomhandles and blankets, 
whipped by the dust-laden wind. These 
sheltered a little bedding and were flanked 
by a trunk or two, a chair or a bird-cage: 
more no one had saved. One family had an 
old overturned skiff for sole shelter. When 
they saw that we were photographing it they 
clambered out and posed with evident en- 
joyment, one man proudly displaying a 
skilletful of eggs—a great luxury at that 
time. 

“How did you come out ?’”’ I asked the 
woman of the party. 

“Oh, losers!’’ she said gaily. “Like the 
rest—there ain’t any winners in this game!”’ 

Just beyond the City Hall, in the very 
midst of the embers, a household had set up 
in a clever little shack of roofing-tin, gleaned 
from the ruins. It was inscribed broadly in 
charcoal, “Camp de Bum. Rooms to let— 
on the roof.” In Golden Gate Park one 
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tent was labeled “Hotel St. Francis,” an- 
other “Camp Contentment”’; a third drew 
smiles from everyone with the inscription, 
“God bless our home.” 

There was a story current on the streets of 
two friends who met in Golden Gate Park. 

“Where are you staying now ?”’ one asks. 
The other takes him by the arm. 

“See that tree over there ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“See the third branch from the top on the 
left-hand side ?”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Well, that’s ours.” 

Another sign, painted on the only stand- 
ing wall of a big Market Street store, read: 


CRASHED, BUT NOT CRUSHED. 
DOWN, BUT NOT OUT! 


That same afternoon some of the soldiers, 
who had been on duty night and day since 
the quake, volunteered to go on half rations 
that a few more of the people might be fed. 

In Oakland a refugee entered a restau- 
rant and asked for a job as waiter. 

“Sorry,” said the proprietor, “but I’ve 
as many waiters as customers now.” 

“T’ve just got to have work,” said the 
applicant. “I’ve got a wife and kids in 
Golden Gate Park, and I’ve got to get ’em 
over.” 

One of the waiters stepped up and offered 
his apron. “I’m a single man,” he said, 
“and I got friends in Berkeley. You take 
my job.” 

Such a crisis is the measure of a man or a 
people. That infinitesimal shudder of the 
earth’s skin, an inch or two in either direc- 
tion and three-quarters of a minute long, 
brushed aside our proud fabric of civiliza- 
tion as a horse shakes off a fly. Water, 
light, power, telegraphs, telephones, street- 
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cars and railways went instantly out of 
commission. Wealth, social distinctions, 
were wiped out. The city returned in its 
hour of trial to the stone age. It was left 
with bare hands. 

And with bare hearts. The sordid wrap- 
pings of civilization, the husks of conven- 
tion, isolation, protection, selfishness, fell 
from the Man. He stood forth naked, and 
—truly, he was made in God’s image. 

He met the greatest catastrophe of mod- 
ern times not despairingly, not grimly, not 
serenely. He met it laughing. On the 
news of the disaster we rushed to San 
Francisco, sick with anticipation of the 
horrors we must see. No sooner were we 
landed than we caught the exhilaration of 
that spirit, indomitable, unselfish, gay. 
Save the charred dead, there were no hor- 
rors, no panic, no hysterics, no wailing or 
gnashing of teeth. We walked the streets 
for days, and saw three or four tear- 
swollen faces—that was all. The San 
Franciscans were busy making the best of 
their terrible situation, helping one an- 
other out, and planning for the restoration 
of their city. They had no time to mourn. 

San José, fifty miles south, had a taste of 
the earthquake—a score of dead and a few 
buildings wrecked. With a number of 
other refugees we were stranded there for a 
while on our return trip and found many of 
the natives still pale and trembling, six 
days after the shock. I commented on it 
to one of the refugees. He laughed. 

“You see,” he said, “‘they’re not occu- 
pied, as we are, in being thankful we’re 
alive.” 

In the city, the spirit of the people and 
the magnificent efficiency of the martial 
rule left no time to marvel at the complete- 
ness of the disaster. The biggest thing in 
San Francisco was the San Franciscans. 
The next biggest was Funston. The de- 
struction seemed a minor matter. 

Perhaps its own size helped to dwarf it. 
On the spot, it was too big to grasp. To 
those who knew and loved the city, the 
old and the new San Francisco are simply 
different places. 

Nothing is left but a few wharves and 
factories and the thin outlying residence 
districts. I stood with Holliday, the 
pioneer, by the little house he built thirty- 
six years ago on one of the outlying hills. 
Before us rose the long slopes of Russian 
and Nob Hills, a checkerwork of red 


squares of crumbled brick bounded by gray 
streets: save the blackened Fairmont, still 
beautiful in its ruin, not a wall standing. 
In the valley to the right, behind the haze 
of smoke and brickdust, the gaunt skeletons 
of skyscrapers rose over a Stonehenge of 
ruins. Desolation as lifeless, as awful as 
the desert. 

The pioneer swept a hand toward the 
line of the naked hills. ‘So it was when I 
came here,” he said somberly. “So bare. 
Only then it was green; now it is red.” 

Of the shock the worst effect, beyond the 
setting of the fire, was on the people. The 
actual physical terror of the sensation 
seems to have been something that no one 
who did not experience it can realize. 
People standing in the streets were thrown 
from their feet. Those who had been 
asleep woke to find their beds and the rest 
of the furniture sliding out from the walls 
to the center of the room and back again. 
The floors seemed to circle, first one way, 
then the other, then—everyone uncon- 
sciously chose the same _ simile—the 
house was picked up and shaken as a 
terrier shakes a rat.” The shaking grew 
worse at it went on, and ended with a 
vicious snap. The rumble of the earth, the 
deafening roar and crash of falling walls 
and chimneys, ended abruptly. There was 
a tense, dead, expectant silence. Then the 
people began pouring into the streets. 

Only a few even claim to have kept their 
heads during the quake. One man, indeed, 
turned over and went to sleep again, and 
appeared on the street about nine o’clock, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Why—why—I didn’t know it 
was anything serious!” There was little 
panic, little hysterics. But most of the 
people were thoroughly terrified. Neafly 
all were dazed. Hours later, men and 
women were seen on the streets in aimless 
flight, clutching an alarm-clock or an 
empty bird-cage. Not many such, of 
course. But for nearly two days the fear of 
a repetition of the quake was in the minds 
of a great number—I think perhaps of the 
majority—a deadening influence which 
allowed them to watch the destruction of the 
city with a sort of numb indifference. 
Anything —anything but that awful sensa- 
tion of terror and helplessness, that impo- 
tent agony of waiting for the angry earth to 
make an end and swallow you. 

Five minutes after the shock threads of 
smoke were rising in twenty places on the 
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water front and along Market Street. The 
fire department was out at once, helpless. 
The water supply was destroyed, Sullivan, 
the Fire Chief, a brilliant executive and the 
only man who might have a plan for fighting 
a general conflagration, had been fatally 
injured in his bed at the first shock. The 
little dynamite at hand was soon exhausted. 
In two hours the flames were beyond con- 
trol. 

It took General Funston about an hour 
to grasp the situation. By seven o’clock the 
first troops were at the fire, on the watch for 
looting, and the streets were full of others 
on their way. From that time on the sol- 
diers were the saviors of the city. Nearly 
everyone in authority did good work; the 
machine Mayor rose unexpectedly to the 
occasion, co-operated well with the mili- 
tary, and averted much violence by his 
prompt orders to close all saloons, destroy 
all liquor, and shoot all looters. But even 
before martial Jaw was declared, Funston 
had the reins. It was he and his engineers 
who came to the rescue with dynamite from 
the military stores. It was he and his 3,700 
regulars—artillery, marines and jackies all 
pressed into service—reinforced by 1,200 of 
the state guard, who kept almost perfect 
order in the chaos of the worst catastrophe 
of recent times. It was he who found ways 
to communicate orders and news to every 
inhabitant of the city within two hours after 
their issuance. It was he who, the moment 
food came, fed a whole city so that not one 
went hungry. And it was he who, when the 
other dangers were over, with his sanitary 
and signal corps averted what seemed 
almost inevitable pestilence. His work was 
a marvel of lightning organization and 
thorough efficiency. In the worst of the 
disaster the victims themselves stopped to 
wonder at it. 

Immediately after the shock the people 
swarmed tothe burning district, but long 
before noon the exodus had begun; four 
great steady streams of people, unceasing 
from dawn till dark for three days, to the 
ferries, the Presidio, the Park and the hills 
beyond the Mission. The fire gained a 
block an hour, and every hour made ten 
thousand homeless. They say it was a sea 
of fire, that the waves of flame visibly 
surged and broke. From afar the city 
seemed a volcano: the smoke rose above 
Mt. Tamalpais. Before the flames the 
fighters with their dynamite, doggedly “but 
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steadily beaten back, and before these a 
ring of soldiery, forcing the people from 
their homes, Often they resisted, some- 
times desperately. The soldiers drove them 
at the point of the bayonet. 

Strange, tragic processions, those four. 
Families in carriages, in carts, trucks, de- 
livery wagons, piled high with what they 
had saved of their household goods. Fami- 
lies afoot, old men and women and little 
children staggering under bundles of bed- 
ding, men dragging trunks—“ the squealing 
of trunks dragged on asphalt”? was the 
characteristic note of the disaster—it rings 
still in my ears. Trunks on baby-carriages, 
trunks on wheelbarrows, trunks on toy 
express wagons, bicycles fastened side by 
side, bearing improvised platforms loaded 
with trunks and bedding. Brave proces- 
sions, taxing their strength to drag along the 
few possessions that stood between them 
and destitution, yet laughing, jesting, lend- 
ing a hand. 

A prominent attorney, once a rancher, 
who is over six feet tall and built in propor- 
tion, went down to his office a few hours 
after the first shock. The fire was raging 
only a block away and the street was 
jammed with the fleeing. In the throng he 
spied a truckman whose truck was empty. 
He hailed him and asked him how much he 
would charge to move his books and papers. 

“Fifty dollars,” said the truckman, pull- 
ing his horses in to the curb. 

The attorney had but $10 in coin. He 
pulled it out, with it a big revolver, and 
shoved both under the nose of the truckman. 
“That’s enough, isn’t it?’? he demanded 
calmly. 

“More than enough,” replied the truck- 
man, climbing from his seat while the 
crowd paused in itsrush. “The $10 will be 
plenty.” 

So Attorney William Denman saved his 
library and his clients’ papers. 

Two days later this same man found that 
one district of the city was very poorly sup- 
plied with food. Inquiry showed that there 
were no vehicles to convey the provisions 
from the wharf. Also it appeared that 
there were no teams to be had. 

Denman sniffed. “I know where there 
are some good teams,” he said. “I know 
my neighbors.” And he departed. 

Two hours later a procession of 22 teams 
and all sorts of fancy rigs reached Broadway 
wharf, three miles away. At the head of the 
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The Last Stand 


Half a mile of fla t third night, along North Beach 


“ Serene, indifferent to fate 


1 Stanford smiling amid the ruins of b 
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procession was Denman, in the middle was 
a private soldier and at the rear a grim 
sergeant. Knowing ones recognized the 
carriage pairs of some 22 of San Francisco’s 
wealthiest. And the sergeant detailed with 
relish how he and his private had been led 
into stables where grooms and stablemen 
had been forced at the point of a revolver 
to surrender their charges. But Denman 
seemed provoked. “I had 23 teams,” he 
explained. “I’ve kept my eye on ’em all 
the way and I told my men to shoot the 
first son-of-a-gun that left the line. But I 
landed here with only 22 instead of 23. I'll 


2900 
on I came upon them again. She was ex 
postulating with the man and grimy 
face showed signs of physical distress. “] 
have forgotten the very things I MUST 
save,” she announced, while ; iple of 


hundred of us listened. “ You MUST come 
back with me and get them.”’ 


“But you say your house is on Bush 
Street,”’ said the man. “ That’s d mile 
and half back. I’ve carried r stuff 
almost a mile now and you ask 1 per 
fect stranger, to go back and save more.” 

“That’s right,” one of us chipped in. 
“He threw his own stuff away to e yours. 

















= 
What the Earthquake Did 
U street buckled and shattered in three directi 
give that 23d man $100 cash if he’ll tell me You can’t go back. The city’ re there 
how he made a sneak.’”’ And he refused to now.”’ 
be comforted. She stamped her foot and th es of us 
Into the throng that struggled down Van closest began to wilt. But an man 
Ness Avenue to Fort Mason through the broke the tangle. “ What is it i've for- 
heat and smoke of Thursday afternoon gotten,” he said mildly. “Maybe you 
swept a tall, well-dressed young woman, didn’t forget it, after all. Supp ou look 
lugging an immense suit-case, which she _ in your case and see.” 
frantically changed from hand to hand, “T’m sure,” she began. But the elderly 
as if her strength was utterly gone. A man had stooped over and unfastened the 
young man whose eyes were not yet lock of the suit-case. It opened before us. 
blinded to beauty in distress saw her “You see you didn’t forget them, after all,” 
plight. He wearily stacked his own cases he said, still mildly. “Here they are;” 
and blankets on the curb, threw them a_ and he lifted out the total contents of the 
lingering glance of farewell and relieved the | case—a package of invisible hairpins and a 


fair one of her burden. A half mile farther 


corset. And the bearer of this burden never 
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After kishty Tours 


flinched. With the utmost politeness he 
took the articles from the elderly man’s 
hands, put them back, closed the case, and 
without a smile bore the young woman and 
her possessions away and on towards safety 

the very climax of courtesy, the most 
excellently polite act | ever saw a man 
perform. 

The return to the stone age was as com- 
plete as sudden. In a day the whole popu 
lation was camped on the edges of a de- 





Five Canartes 


All they had saved, except the clothes on their backs 
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serted and perishing city. Most of those 
whose homes remained abandoned them 
for the first few days, fearing either another 
earthquake or the approaching flames. And 
how gaily they took their destitution, these 
people! They built fireplaces on the side 
walks with the bricks of fallen chim- 
neys. “You will observe,” said one dig 
nified elderly man, as we paused to snap 
his establishment, “that my oven is built 
of the best Philadelphia building-brick. 
I scorn the common red article.” Under 
a corner of the Mint a little German 
who had saved the chairs from his barber 
shop set them up under a bit of canvas and 
did a land-office business while the embers 
across the street still smouldered. 

Among the miscellaneous salvage in 
Jefferson Square were a couple of pianos, a 
few banjos and guitars. On Thursday 
afternoon, when the little food and water 
that the refugees had brought with them 
was gone, and the six-mile bed of coals that 
had been the heart of the city was throwing 
out an almost intolerable heat, the owners 
of the instruments got together and cheered 
the rest of the encampment with impromptu 
concerts. 

At one of the bakeries on Friday there 
were two bread-lines, one five, the other 
eight blocks long. On Wednesday some of 
the grocers had thrown open their shops 
and bidden the people take what they 
needed. Others had asked famine prices; 
bread a dollar a loaf, canned goods a dollar 
a can, soda crackers five cents each. On 
these the soldiers descended as on the ex- 
pressmen; their goods were confiscated and 
distributed. 

For three days money could buy nothing. 
Pauper and capitalist lined up together, 
basket on arm for rations or pail in hand for 
water. It was no forced equality. Class 
and wealth were forgotten in the common 
disaster, and each man spoke to his fellow 
on the street and lent a hand as he could. 
For the matter of that, as the banks were 
closed, no man was worth more than he had 
in his pocket, and many a prominent and 
prosperous citizen could reckon his wealth 
without the use of a dollar mark and might 
have starved as thoroughly as his poorest 
neighbor had food been at a price. 

Much of the efficiency of Funston’s work 
was due to the automobiles. Nearly all in 
the city were requisitioned, and many of the 
owners volunteered to stay with them and 
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drove them night and day in the govern- 
ment service. Autos brought the injured to 
hospitals and, as one hospital after another 
was reached by the fire, bore the patients to 
safety. Daredevil chauffeurs tore through 
half-impassable streets with loads of dyna- 
mite. Orders were wigwagged from hill to 
hill as if the city were the desert, and from 
each hilltop were given to men in autos who 
hurried through the camps and _ streets, 
shouting the orders aloud and scoring them 
with chalk on blank walls and across the 
sidewalks. In two hours an order from 
headquarters could be known to everyone in 
the city. It was the speed and thoroughness 
of this service by which Funston averted a 
pestilence. From Friday to Sunday the 
danger was critical. Severe cases of con 
tagious diseases had been found in the 
streets. The sewers were broken, there was 
little running water, and typhoid was immi 
nent. To the stricken city quarantine 
would have been the last straw. Prompt 
sanitary orders, enforced with the rigor of 
martial law, prompt impressment of all 
able-bodied men to bring about sanitary 
conditions, saved the day. 
final victory. 


It was Funston’s 


Martial law is no kindergarten game. In 
the closing of the water-front saloons, where 
the worst characters of the city had begun 
rioting after the earthquake, many were 
shot out of hand. Innocent men were taken 
for looters and shot while entering their own 
houses. But the soldiers, regulars and 
militia alike, were almost without exception 
splendid. On duty practically without 
sleep for three days, they were not only effi 
cient but patient and helpful; protection 
was only half their service. It is not 
pleasant to think what the disaster might 
have been without them and Funston. 

Or without the rest of the country. Re- 
lief came with marvelous promptness. 
Physicians, nurses, medical supplies, poured 
into the city twenty-four hours after the 
shor k; food, blankets, tents, a few hours 
later. The news of the nation’s swift gener 
osity thrilled and inspired everyone in the 
city; we all felt a deep personal gratitude, a 
deep personal pride in our countrymen. 
Dr. McIntvre of Los Angeles called the 
week following the earthquake the greatest 
in the history of the country. No one who 
went through the disaster will doubt him. 





Hlow “hi llorses SUIT 

Every park and gard n the city z e for 
veeks fodder could 

But the greatest thing in that vw is the 


spirit of the people of San Frane 
With the plans for the new S | ncisco 


this story is not concerned. They were 
under way before the fire was o nd they 
promise a more substantial, a eranda 
beautiful city. But the new San Francisco 
will be only a matter of steel d stone. 
The people, the spirit, will be th ‘ ftheold 
San Francisco—the bravest cit n earth. 





Breakfast on Pacific Heights 


A prosperous San Franciscan enter is new 
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A crop like this means a year of plenty to one-third of the universe 


The Slave 


of Cotton 


How the South ts Grappling with Her Gigantic Problem 


By Henry Kitchell Webster 
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SASH? : ANSE F you will take a look over 
; the whole cotton situation, 
you will see one thing loom- 
ing altogether too large to be 
ignored, and that is the 
SD Southern Cotton Associa 
tion. As to whether it is solid or not, a 
permanent factor in the world of cotton or 
not, there is much difference of opinion; 
but there can be no doubt that it is very big. 
It has upwards of a half million of members, 
it has a complete organization in every 
cotton state, and it has done, in the single 
year of its existence, some things of national 
importance. 

It has this further claim to be treated se 
riously: its generation was spontaneous. It 
came into existence at once, all over the 
South, to meet a situation which was really 
tragic. It is an honest attempt to do some- 
thing which badly needs doing; namely, to 
rescue the planter from the slavery which 
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King Cotton has somehow imposea upon 
him. 

In a late number of this magazine, we 
told the story of the great discovery made by 
the cotton-planters of the South during the 
year 1903; namely, that the price of cotton 
was not the remote, inevitable grinding of 
the law of Supply and Demand, as they had 
always supposed, but a mere man-made 
affair. We told how Brown, of New Or 
leans, and Sully, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, demonstrated the fact that you 
could put the price of cotton as high as you 
pleased if you would only buy enough of it; 
and finally, of Sully’s catastrophic toboggan 
slide and his disappearance into the chasm 
where his kind always go at last. That 
was the end of one story, but it is the begin- 
ning of another one. Sully was lost to sight 
in March, 1904, when the descending rush 
of prices reached fifteen cents, and at this 
point the descent was for a while checked. 


* The first article appeared in the AMERICAN MaGazine for March. 
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The price was still 


end of May, or 


iround fourteen at the 
other words, until the 
whole of the 1904 crop had been planted. 
And the planters, instead of regarding this 
price as abnormally high, thought it was a 
temporary depression, the result of profes 
sional manipulation in Beaver Street; any 
where from seventeen to twenty-five was 
where they thought the price belonged. 
When you stop to figure out that at fif 
teen cents and with 
who had a thousand 


good weather a man 
acres in cotton would 


get seventy-five thousand dollars for one 
year’s crop, you can easily understand why 
every inch that would bear cotton that year 
was planted with it, to the unheard-of total 


acreage of thirty-one million. And _ the 
weather, as if Mother Nature enjoyed a 
rather grim joke, proceeded to make those 
acres yield as they had not yielded before in 


years. When the crop was 1n, it was found 
to total about fourteen million bales, or 
nearly four milli more than the year 
before. 

The price, of course, must have sagged 


under a load like that, but as a matter of 
fact it fell to depths that the most pessimis- 
tic planter never dreamed of. It 
stopped falling until it 


never 
reached six and 
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three-quarters cents a pound, 
York exchange. 


I don’t know whether these { 


dry to the layman who is 
article or not; at any rate the 


aster to the South. Serious 


they do not fully reflect the sit 


cotton belt. 


Farmers who | 


crops into the small interior « 


points often parted with then 
price as four and a 
which is actually less than it ce 
The banks which had loaned 
staple at eight cents a pou 
higher, now owned the collate 
loss, and merchants, n 
ind professional 


ous 


And this says nothing of those 
into the speculative market 

and bought cotton for Decem 
ary delivery at 
these there \ 


hiteen cent 

as no haven but | 
Che sum of it all is this: tl 
for its fourteen -mill 
fijty million dollars less than { 
lion bales they had raised the 
No wonder they were dazed 


to get 


ruined by a bumper crop! S 
very 


wrong indeed with the 





Richard Cheatham, Vice-President of the Southern Cotton-Growers’ A 
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Theodore H. Price, Whose Reputation for 


whether by the malice of man or the blind 
rage of economic law, they were being 
ground up, and they wanted to know why, 
and what to do. So when the call came 
for a great convention to debate the matter, 
there was not a cotton county in the South 
but answered, and the three thousand dele- 
gates met at New Orleans on the 23rd of 
January, 1905, in a good deal the spirit of 
' those who met at Philadelphia in 1776. 
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Accurate Cotton Forecasts ts Unexcelled 


Mr. Harvie Jordan, of Monticello, 
Georgia, called the convention to order, but 
it was the Honorable Tom Watson who 
really stated the case. 

“What a singular situation is ours, my 
brethren! The world has never seen one 
similar to it. Famine has its millions of vic- 
tims in India because the crops have failed. 
We sent the offerings of our charity years 
ago to Russia because her crops had failed. 
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To-night in Ireland starvation clamors for 
its victims throughout the length and 
breadth of that afflicted country, and it is 
because they didn’t make the crop. Here 
we are threatened with bankruptcy and with 
commercial ruin, because we did make the 
crop! 

“Tt is a curious state of affairs. I starve 
to death, not because I have no crust to eat, 
but because the table is bountifully spread. 
If we make no crop it’s ruin, and if we do 
make one it’s ruin too. It’s the old predes- 
tination cry: You can and you can’t, you 
will and you won’t, you’re damned if you 
do and damned if you don’t.” 

It was all very bewildering, but there 
was little difference of opinion as te where 
the blame for their troubles should be laid; 
it was consigned on all hands to the should- 
ers of the “dear” speculator, the man who 
was backing his opinion that cotton was not 
low enough by selling “futures.” This 
piratical bird of prey came in for some very 
incandescent oratory, and a good many 
ingenious devices calculated to put him out 
of business and to help the patriotic and 
benevolent Sullys and Browns. The more 
immediately practical suggestion, however, 
was picturesquely stated by Tom Watson. 

“Spot cotton is king and always will be 
king if you will be true to it. The mills 
can’t run on cotton futures, The railroads 
can’t get rich on cotton futures. The fer- 
tilizer companies won’t get fat on cotton 
futures. The gambling contracts made on 
Wall Street itself can’t always be settled by 
other contracts. Sooner or later they have 
got to have spot cotton. 

“What is Wall Street doing? It is sim- 
ply betting that you will sell your cotton in 
April, May, June and July at six and a 
fraction. For them to win the game you 
have got to do it, for if you don’t do it they 
lose the game and you win it. Put your- 
selves with spot cotton, just where Sully 
stood a year ago. Let us keep in our hands 
that which they are obliged to have. Let 
us hold it like grim death and when they 
want it let them come to us and pay us our 
prices for it.” 

That, in the main, was the line taken by 
the convention. They organized a_per- 
manent association with Mr. Harvie Jordan 
as president, for the purpose of making 
concerted action possible—the Southern 
Cotton Association. The convention de- 
veloped the machinery of its organization 
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in every cotton-growing state, county and 
civil subdivision of the counties. It ap- 
pointed or elected general and local officers, 
inspectors, reporters on the crop and 
acreage, and it provided liberally for money 
enough to keep all this machinery in opera- 
tion. Aside from the general doctrine of 
strength in union which underlies every 
organization, the Southern Cotton Associa- 
tion stands for two cardinal propositions. 

(1.) The cotton-grower should hold his 
cotton for a miniinum price of ten cents a 
pound. 

(2.) The members should pledge them 
selves to reduce the acreage to be planted in 
cotton for the next crop, and also their con 
sumption of fertilizer, by at least twenty- 
five per cent. 

The association was formed along these 
lines and at the moment of writing has been 
in existence more than a year. It is ably 
officered and as an organization it has pros 
pered. It wears one very large feather in 
its cap which the convention had no thought 
of its acquiring—the exposure of the leak in 
the Cotton Bureau at Washington. - The 
convention had expressed a good deal of dis 
satisfaction with the government estimates, 
published monthly, on the acreage, 
tion and probable size of the crop, 
estimates had seemed to the gro 
undue aid and comfort to the 
the bears; and shrewd observers among 
them began to note that the effect of these 
reports was always anticipated by a day or 
two on the New York Cotton Exchange. 
Perhaps half the rise caused by a bull report 
or the drop caused by a bear report would 
occur before the report was supposed to be 
known to anybody outside the chief statis- 
tician’s office in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. There was a sinister look to this when 
one came to think it over, and the secretary 
of the association, Mr. Richard Cheatham, 
after a particularly flagrant case of this sort 
and after chancing on a clue to some definite 
evidence, went to New York to investigate. 
It will be well remembered how completely 
he made his case how it was nothing less 
than documentar, demonstration that he 
carried to Washington and laid before the 
incredulous eyes of Secretary Wilson. It 
proved more than was antici 


condi 
as these 
er to give 
enemies, 


the 
report had not only been sold in advance of 
publication, it had been falsified in the 
interest of certain cliques of speculators. 
The chief statistician, John D. Hyde, re- 


ited; 
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signed, pending the investigation, and went 
to Europe; his private secretary resigned 
and Edward Holmes, Hyde’s chief subor- 
dinate and the most obvious culprit, de- 
parted for the West in advance of a criminal 
prosecution. 

Along the direct line of its activity, hold- 
ing the crop and reducing the acreage, the 
Association is also able to give a good ac- 
count of itself. The downward trend of 
prices was checked and the acreage reduced 
so that last year’s crop will hardly count 
more than ten and one-half million bales. 
But of course you must remember that the 
great economic engines called Supply and 
Demand, and Action and Reaction, were 
working their way. What will happen 
‘when they try to push against these forces is 
matter for conjecture. 

The situation which confronted the cot- 
ton-growers a year ago was fully as serious 
as they took it to be: it was really little short 
of tragic. They were facing ruin because 
they had made a bumper crop, a wider 
spread ruin than they would have had to 
face if the crop had failed outright. Before 
that grim paradox they were right in crying 
out that something was very wrong indeed. 

The Convention, as I said, laid its trou- 
bles, without misgiving, to the bear specu- 
Jator. But if the bear is responsible the bull 
is equally so. Abolishing the bear and en- 
couraging the bull is a notion off the same 
piece with taking the last car off all trains 
with a view to doing away with rear-end 
collisions. It is to say, let everybody buy 
cotton futures and let nobody sell them. 
Sully had just as much to do with seven-cent 
cotton as the bears had. So the question 
we must ask is whether speculation, whether 
all buying and selling of cotton for future 
delivery, is the cause of the cottdén-grower’s 
plight. 

If it is, the thing to do is to legislate it 
absolutely out of existence. It is needless 
to say that there was no hint of this at the 
Convention. Probably not many of the 
delegates could affirm that they had never 
taken a flier in cotton futures themselves. 
I tried to show in my last article what is 
true, that the whole South plays at that 
game, that large planters and small farmers, 
merchants and clerks, women and boys, 
all essay this perilous short-cut to wealth. I 
have shown my conclusions to many men 
who know the South far better than I, and 
have not heard them seriously disputed. If 
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they be true there can be no question of the 
incalculable harm that speculation, as at 
present conducted, does the South. But 
can it be, and ought it to be, abolished on 
that account ? 

Texas thought so and passed a law to that 
effect, only to have it rendered nugatory by 
a court decision that the transactions com- 
plained of do not take place in Texas at all 
but in New York or in Louisiana where the 
exchanges are located. And Georgia has 
tried to mitigate the evil by a high license 
which makes the rural exchange of Texas 
impossible but merely concentrates the 
business in the larger towns. North Caro- 
lina passed a prohibitory statute with the 
effect of warming up the telephone and 
telegraph wires leading across the line into 
her sister state. Still itis perhaps not im- 
possible to prevent by law all but the most 
surreptitious dealings in future contracts. 

But, after all, is the speculator a mere 
bird of prey, or has he a place in the econ- 
omy of commerce and is he, in the broadest 
sense, a producer? There is, of course, no 
sort of trade or industry but has some ele- 
ment of chance about it. The merchant 
who buys goods with the idea of selling 
them at a profit, may see the demand for 
them disappear while they lie on his shelves; 
or the wholesale price of them may go down, 
so that his competitors, who bought later 
than he, can undersell him. The manu- 
facturer must always speculate when he 
buys his raw material; if he thinks the price 
is going up he buys a great deal, if he thinks 
it will lower next week he buys as little as 
he can get on with. You cannot go into any 
line of commercial or industrial activity 
without becoming a speculator, and whether 
you succeed or fail will partly, at least, 
depend on whether your guess on the future 
was right or not, whether or not you rightly 
foresaw at the beginning of the transaction, 
the conditions which would prevail at the 
end of it. 

The element of chance is there, always, 
and the only question, then, is, who shall 
take it? If it is small, it will probably be 
absorbed by the merchant or the manu- 
facturer himself. But if in the nature of the 
case it is large, so large that it is altogether 
the big end of the operation, then he will 
look for some one to share it with him, That 
person will be the professional speculator; 
he is a man not hampered by the problems 
of manufacture or sale of the finished prod- 
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uct, who has specialized in the one art of 
foreseeing the probabilities. He has the 
best information that can be got and he has 
learned the trick of striking a balance from 
it, so he is willing to back his opinion and 
to carry the risk. 

Now the yearly value of the crop which 
the cotton-spinners of the world must con- 
sume is about five hundred million dollars. 
A fall of one cent a pound in the price of 
cotton after the spinner had bought his 
year’s supply would wipe out his entire 
profit for a year’s work. Obviously the 
chance is the big end in this operation and 
is much too big for the spinner himself 
to assume; he needs somebody to stand 
between him and the planter, to carry that 
colossal load of cotton safely across the year, 
as steadily as may be and without letting it 
drop on anybody. 

Theoretically, then, the speculator has 
nis place, is a real producer and not a bird 
of prey. Ideally, mind you, ‘‘a speculative 
community of highly trained intelligence 
would constitute an insurance company ” 
But do these ideal conditions prevail? Is 
the machinery of speculation as good as it 
should be? Is the speculator altogether 
guiltless of the widespread ruin I have been 
describing in the South ? 

I am very glad, in so technical a matter 
as this, that my case does not rest on my 
own unsupported observation. The man 
who made that remark about the insurance 
company was Mr. Theodore Price. He is 
not only the most important figure in the 
speculative cotton market, he dominates 
that market to an extent to which no other 
market that I know is dominated by any 
one man. What he says is additionally im- 
portant from the fact of his singular power 
of detachment from his own point of view. 
He can talk about cotton with the even 
temper of the man who never invested a 
dollar in it, and with the information of the 
man for whom it has made two fortunes. 

To begin with, he makes a distinction 
between gambling and speculation that is 
worth noting; the basis of it is the degree 
of intelligence behind the operation. The 
man who takes a blind hazard is a gambler. 
The speculator must be a man capable of 
“intelligent theorizing with regard to the 
operation contemplated.” And he adds 
that “in so far as the speculator is intelligent, 
thoughtful and well informed, his influence 
is probably in the direction of good.” 
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He then proceeds to a sweeping and fun- 
damental indictment, on three separate 
counts, of the methods of speculation as 
practised by the two great exchanges of the 


country. It would be impossible to quote 
a higher authority on this subject. 

“The machinery of speculation,” says 
Mr. Price,‘‘in the great cotton exchanges of 
the world is faulty in that it stimul over- 
trading. It is practicable for a man to-day 
to go into the office of a broker in New York, 
New Orleans or Liverpool, with five thou 
sand dollars margin, and buy or sell, if he 
has reasonably good credit, five thousand 
bales of cotton, for delivery, say, next 
October. At current prices th 5,000 
bales are worth about $275, Che 
$5,000 margin deposited is about two per 
cent. of the total value of the cotton thus 
bought or sold. In no other business that I 


know of is it practicable for ariyone to enter 
into a contract of such magnitude 
small a cash commitment. The 
result is that where a speculator sees 
sibility of doubling a two per cent. margin 
in a few days he will buy or sell more 
cotion than his means justify.”’ 

It seems to me that here is a more pra¢ 
tical distinction than Mr. Price’s, though I 
admit it is less interesting, bet 
gambler and the legitimate spect 


non so 
ne vitable 


l pos- 


veen the 


latar 
ialOor. 


The man who bought 5,000 bales of October 
cotton for $5,000, stood to double his money 
if the price advanced one-fifth of a cent a 
pound, a frequent daily fluctuati And, 
contrariwise, he stood to lose the le of 
it on a decline of a fifth of a cent. ‘That 
man, no matter how intelligently he may 
have theorized, is a gambler. It is the 
gambler’s instinct which has taken him injo 
the game. If his $5,000 had availed only to 


buy him five hundred bales, and if, there 
fore, the probability was of his making or 
losing ten per cent. on his money in a single 
day instead of the whole of it, it seems safe 
to say that the game would not attract him. 

It is upon this gambler’s basis that the 
game is played throughout the Sout The 
lucky one in the small town who “cleans 
up” five thousand dollars in one week is 
the nine days wonder; the scores who have 
seen their hundred dollars or their twenty 
five, for it is these amounts that are dealt in, 
swallowed up, have pocketed their 
and said and thought as little about it as 
possible. It is the dazzling possibility of 
extravagant gain that constitutes the lure, 
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and it is reasonable to hope that with the 
demand for a margin that represents an 
investment and not a bet, cotton specula- 
tion in the South would be drained of its 
venom. 

There are two more serious flaws in the 
machinery of the great cotton exchanges, 
both of which Mr. Price exhibits very 
clearly. 

It may be said by way of preliminary 
explanation, that if you “sell” a hundred 
bales of August cotton and have not dis- 
posed of the contract in advance, you must 
deliver that cotton before three o’clock of 
August thirty-first. It will do you no good 
to come around with it the morning after, 
nor even one minute after three on that day. 
The men who are covering August cotton 
have only by manipulation to maintain the 
price till three o’clock of August thirty-first. 
What happens to September cotton doesn’t 
matter. 

“Tn its last analysis,” says Mr. Price, 
“speculation in cotton is or should be sim- 
ply anticipatory of its value to the con- 
sumer, and it is obviously absurd to say that 
cotton on the thirty-first day of August at 
2:59 P.M. is worth three or four or five 
cents a pound more than the same cotton is 
worth one minute later or the next day. 
It is not conceivable that a difference of two 
minutes in the time of delivery of one hun- 
dred bales of cotton could make a differ- 
ence of four or five cents a pound in its 
value to any consumer of the article, and it 
is a well-understood rule of equity that puni- 
tive damages cannot be recovered for de- 
fault in a commercial contract. If this 
principle shall come to be generally under- 
stood and accepted, corners in cotton for 
delivery in New York, New Orleans, and 
Liverpool in any particular month will 
become a thing of the past, and the menace 
to trade which is always latent in the possi- 
bility of such corners, will be removed. 
Such corners are in fact the very reductio 
ad absurdum of speculation in cotton. 
They are not business or commerce, but 
simply an attempt to get something for 
nothing and to wrest money from another 
without an adequate quid pro quo.” 

The third defect which Mr. Price points 
out is that the contract cotton is not, from 
the spinner’s point of view, actual cotton at 
all. In other words, he cannot buy Septem- 
ber cotton, for instance, allow its delivery to 
him during that month, and manufacture it 
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into cloth. The reason is that though cotton 
is the most minutely graded perhaps of all 
agricultural products and though the grade 
has the most to do with determining its 
value, yet this contract simply provides for 
cotton, and a single hundred bales may 
contain twenty different grades, and may 
not contain a single grade available for the 
particular needs of the spinner who bought it. 
Thecotton contract is not,then, a commercial 
transaction at all. It is a speculative de- 
vice, pure and simple. It bears the same 
relation to a genuine contract that a fiat, 
inconvertible currency bears to gold certifi- 
cates, and it produces the same evils, the 
same fluctuation and confusion in values, the 
same irresponsible speculation that a fiat 
currency produces. 

Those are the three indictments of the 
present machinery of cotton speculation; it 
permits trading on so narrow a margin that 
the gains or losses, whichever they may be, 
are of a magnitude, compared to the original 
stake, that constitutes it a gambling and not 
a commercial transaction; its arbitrary 
regulations for delivery make various sorts 
of juggling with the price enormously profit- 
able; and, at last, it deals throughout with a 
fiat and not a real contract. 

And after all, are we really at the bottom 
of the question? Is the speculation we have 
been concerning ourselves with, the cause, 
the essential cause of the evil, or a symptom 
of it ? 

Look at the history of cotton! It wasn’t 
with Brown and Sully and their little opera- 
tions that it began its career of enriching 
and then enslaving, making great and then 
grinding in the dust, a whole society; that it 
first proved itself a blessing and a curse, a 
great strength and a fatal weakness, a hope 
and adespair. Always, beginning with the 
Whitney gin, that has been its history. 

In my last article I tried to show that cot- 
ton is a cash crop; it can always be sold, 
but it is useless to the planter, except to sell. 
There is nothing that he can do with it; 
from his point of view it has no intrinsic 
value. So the same cotton that gave the 
South the wealth and leisure which enabled 
her to govern the country all the years be- 
fore the war, was what rendered her helpless 
during the blockade. 

Everybody knows the heroic struggle she 
made, during those four years, to grow an 
adequate food supply and to manufacture 
those necessities which it had always been 
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so much easier to buy from the North or 
from England; and it is easy to say that she 
should have kept it up when the war was 
over. But the country was not only impov- 
erished, it was exhausted, and the average 
price of cotton for five years after the war 
was thirty cents a pound. Not to devote all 
your energies to growing it was like refrain- 
ing from washing the gold that you knew 
was in your pasture creek. So it is not won- 
derful that the South went back to her old 
thralldom, went bac< to producing some- 
thing she could sell and to relying on the 
proceeds of the sale to furnish her with food, 
clothing, lumber, tools, everything, just as 
in the old days. Cotton was King again. 
But he had a new viceroy, the credit mer- 
chant. 

The South had never been served with 
banks in any adequate degree; in the old 
days the planter had been financed by his 
factor at the port or at some great inland 
point of concentration; the factor had car- 
ried him through bad years or expansive 
ones, amply secured by his instantly salable 
property in slaves. But the planter had 
given place to the farmer who had no secur- 
ity to offer for a loan, who was not only 
poor but likely to be thriftless, who could 
only be trusted, if at all, by some one dwell- 
ing at his elbow, intimate with all his most 
minute concerns. That person proved to 
be the country merchant. 

He took up his position at the cross-roads 
and made himself the universal purveyor 
to the neighborhood ; the farmer came to him 
for food, clothing, agricultural implements, 
everything; there no one else who 
would sell to him. Every spring the mer- 
chant took a mortgage on the as ye? un- 
planted crop of cotton. All through the 
year he let the farmer have his supplies as he 
needed them, charging them up against the 
day of harvest and of reckoning. When the 
crop was picked and ginned he bought it 
of the farmer and paid him in cash any sur- 
plus that there might happen to be over the 
amount the books showed he owed. 

The farmer had no way of knowing where 
he stood, no way even of reckoning the rate 
of interest he was paying on every pair of 
shoes and every gallon of molasses he 
bought, every pound cf corn-meal or pork, 
let alone of resisting it; and in the end he had 
to sell, within rather wide limits, at the mer- 
chant’s own price and on the basis of his 
own grading. And if you ask why he did 
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not raise his own corn and sore! and 
so achieve at least that measure inde- 
pendence, you will learn that this, sely, 
is what the merchant did not want 1 to 
do and was in a position to prevent his 
doing. The farmer was given clearly to 
understand that if he wished supplies on 
credit he was not at liberty to devote any of 
his time or of his acres to raising any of 
them himself; he must grow as big a cotton 
crop as possible and plant nothing else. 


It sums up to this: the merchant could 
make exactly as much as he pleased, both 
going and coming, as the phrase is 


So it is not wonderful that with all the 
immense quantity of cotton that South 
was raising and selling, the hundreds of 
millions of dollars that each year’s crop 
brought into the country—it is not wonder 
ful that the merchant still had the producer 
of all this wealth in his debt: that t ort 
gage on next year’s crop had to be renewed 
each planting time. 

The credit merchant has seen est 
days. He is not obsolete yet, but root, 
and that of his brother, the warehouseman, 
who did the same thing in a littl ent 
way, has really begun to wither. Banks are 
springing up all over the South, and the day 
when credit shall become a comm in 
stead of a weapon of a highw man, 1S 
visible to the eye of hope. 

But now that the merchant is 1 tantly 
accepting cash instead of cotton mortgages 
for his goods, he has only to look ross the 
street at the wide-open door of rural 
“cotton exchange” to see his successor, the 
new agency, that will infallibly rob the South 
of the fruits of its labor, just as he did: that 
will do far more than he ever did to demoral- 
ize its society. Cotton is still King, but he 


has got a new viceroy. 

They talked a good deal at the great 
convention of the fact that the South has a 
monopoly in the production of the 
cotton; but this is the more important fact 


’ 


that Cotton has a monopoly of t South, 
of all the South, all its life, all its activities. 
It was said in one of the speeches that 
Cotton has enslaved those whom it has 
not enriched. But Cotton has enslaved 
those it has enriched as well as th it has 
impoverished; it has enslaved the whole 
South, ever since its history began with the 
Whitney gin. It has been the great slave- 


holder, the only one, if you will go to the 
last analysis. 
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So, when all is said, I think we must go 
past that pair of extortioners, the credit 
merchant and the warehouseman, past the 
professional speculator, with all his imper- 
fections on his head, past the bogey of over- 
production, which the Southern Cotton 
Association is fighting so lustily, to account 
for the paradox which Tom Watson stated 
with such picturesque irony. 

I think we must come to this: that no 
farmer or planter can be independent until 
he grows what will feed him. The man 
with a crop of cotton alone cannot live on it 
and therefore, unless he is a whole year 
ahead of his necessities, he cannot keep it. 
Whatever the price, he must still sell. 

That fact accounts, I think, for the 
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farmer-speculator, for the credit merchant, 
and for the terrific monster, Overproduc- 
tion, 

And here again, I am glad to offer the 
evidence of a man who really knows. The 
words I shall quote are the keynote of the first 
speech which those three thousand delegates 
at New Orleans heard. They were spoken 
by the man who presided, whom they pro- 
ceeded to elect to the presidency of the South- 
ern Cotton Association, the Hon. Harvie 
Jordan: 

“While we need and must have a beiter 
system for financing the cotton crop of the 
South, yet J tell you, the strongest financial 
institution for every farmer is a well-filled 
corn-crib and smoke-house.” 


The Mystery 


By Stewart Edward White and Samuel Hopkins Adams 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL CRAWFORD 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS,— 7/e 
sail, but deserted, by the U.S. S. ‘* Wolverine” 


schooner ‘‘Laughing Lass” is encountered under 


in the North Pacific. A crew under Ensign 


Edwards with bos'n’s mate Timmins is put aboard. When she again appears she is again deserted. 
Previous to her appearance on each occasion, a shaft of light and brilliant glow are seen. A new crew 
of volunteers is put aboard, after which the schooner disappears completely. The next morning the 


cruiser picks up a dory of the ‘** Laughing Lass” 


containing the body of bos'n’s mate Timmins and 


Ralph Slade, newspaper correspondent. Slade’s story begins with the chartering of the ** Laughing 
Lass” in San Francisco by Prof. Schermerhorn, experimeytal scientist, on a secret mission. Slade, 
who overhears the professor's arrangements with Capt. Selover, a shady character, signs as mate of 
the schooner. Accompanied by his assistant, Percy Darrow, the professor brings on board a mysterious 
brass-bound chest. Slade berths in the forecastle and makes the acquaintance of the crew: ** Handy 
Solomon,” a sinister individual with a hook for 


. ” 
Nigger,” a negro cook. The schooner satis at nig 


hand, Thrackles, Pulz, Perdoza, a Mexican, and 
/ 


PART II—CHAPTER III. 


THE TWELVE REPEATING RIFLES 


FTER my watch below the 
next morning I met Percy 
Darrow. In many ways 
he was the most extraor- 
Wdinary of my many ac- 
: § quaintances. During that 
first half hour’s chat with him I changed my 
mind at least a dozen times. One moment 


I thought him clever, the next an utter ass; 
now I found him frank, open, a good com- 
panion, eager to please—and then a droop 
of his blond eyelashes, a lazy, impertinent 
drawl of his voice, a hint of half-bored con- 
descension in his manner, convinced me 
that he was shy and affected. 

He was tall and slender and pale, languid 
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of movement, languid of eye, languid of 
speech. His eyes drooped, half-closed 
beneath blond brows; a long, wiry hand 
lazily twisted a rather affected blond mus- 
tache, his voice drawled his speech in a 
manner either insufferably condescending 
and impertinent, or ineffably tired—who 
could tell which ? 

I found him leaning against the taffrail, 
his languid, graceful figure supported by his 
elbows, his chin propped against his hand. 
As I approached the binnacle, he raised his 
eyes and motioned me to him. The inso- 
lence of it was so superb that for a moment 
I was angry enough to ignore him. Then I 
reflected that I was here, not to stand on my 
personal dignity, but to get information. 
I joined him. 

“You are the mate?” he drawled. 

“Since I am on the quarter-deck,” I 
snapped back at him. He eyed me thought- 
fully, while he rolled with one hand a corn- 
husk Mexican cigarette. 

“Do you know where you are going?” 
he inquired at length. 

“Depends on the moral character of my 
future actions,” I rejoined tartly. 

He allowed a smile to break and fade, 
then lighted his cigarette. 


“The first mate seems to have a remark- 
able command of language,” said he. 

I did not reply. 

“Well, to tell you the truth J don’t know 
where we are going,” he continued. 
“Thought you might be able to inform me. 
Where did this ship and its precious gang 
of cutthroats come from, anyway?” 

“Meaning me?” 

“Oh, meaning you too, for all I know,” 
he shrugged wearily. Suddenly he turned 
to me and laid his hand on my shoulder 
with one of those sudden bursts of confi- 
dence I came later to recognize and look for, 
but in which I could never quite believe 
nor disbelieve. 

“I am eaten with curiosity,” he stated in 
the least curious voice in the world. “I 
suppose you know who his Nibs is?” 

“Professor Schermerhorn, do 
mean?” 

ens 


years. 


you 


Well, I’ve been with him ten 
I am his right-hand man. All his 
business I transact down to the last penny. 
I even order his meals. His discoveries 
have taken shape in my hands. Suddenly 
he gets a freak. He will go on a voyage. 
Where? I shall know in good time. For 
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how long? I shall know in good time. For 
what purpose? Same answer. What ac- 
commodations shall I engage? I experi- 


enced the worst shock of my life—he will 
engage them himself. What scientific ap- 
paratus? Shock number tw will 
attend to that. Is there anything I can do? 


What do you suppose he says ?” 

‘*How should I know?” I aske 

“You should know in the cour f intel 
ligent conversation with me,” he drawled. 
“Well, he, good, old, staid Schermie with 


the vertebrated thoughts, gets kittenish. 


He says to me, ‘Joost imachin’, Percy, you 
are all-alone-on-a-desert-island placed; and 
that you will sit on those sands and wish 


within yourself all you would buy to be 
comfortable. Go out and buy me 
things—in abundance.’ 
directions.” 

He puffed. 

“What does he pay you?” he asked. 

“Enough,” I replied. 

“More than enough, by a good 


those 
Those were my 


—_ 


bet,” he rejoined. “The old fool! He 
ought to have left it to me. What is this 
craft ? Have you ever sailed on her 


before ?”’ 

‘*No.” 

‘“‘Have any of the crew? 

[ replied that I believed all of them were 
Selover’s men. He threw the cigarette butt 
into the sea and turned back. 

“Well, I wish you joy of your double 
wages,” he mocked. 

So he knew that, after all! H much 
more of his ignorance was pretended I had 
no means of guessing. His eye gleamed 
sarcastically as he sauntered toward the 


” 


companion-way. Handy Solom vas. at 
the wheel, steering easily with one foot and 
an elbow. His steel hook lay fully exposed, 
glittering in the sunlight. Darrow glanced 
at it curiously, and at the man’s lvear. 

“Well, my genial pirate,” he drawled, 
“if you had a line to fit that ho yuu’d be 
equipped for fishing.” The man’s teeth 
bared like an animal’s, but Darrow went 
on easily as though unconscious of giving 
offense. “If I were you, I’d e it ar- 


backward 
lier f r 


ranged so the hook would tur 
as well as forward. It would be 
some things—fighting, for instances 

He passed on down the companion 
Handy Solomon glared after 
down at his hook. He bent his 
way and that, drawing the hook t 


then 
irm this 
ward him 
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softly, as a cat does her claws. His eyes 
cleared and a look of admiration crept into 
them. 

“By God, he’s right!’’ he muttered, and 
after a moment: “I’ve wore that ten year 
and never thought of it. The little son of a 
gun!” 

He remained staring for a moment at the 
hook. Then he looked up and caught my 


“ Twist her half 


eye. His own turned quizzical. He shifted 
his quid and began to hum: 


The bos’n laid aloft, aloft laid he, 
Blow high, blow low, what cared he! 

** There’s a ship upon the wind'ard, a wreck 
upon the lee,” 
Down on the coast 

bare-e-e. 


of the high Bar- 


We had entered the trades and were mak- 
ing good time. I was content to stay on 
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deck, even in my watch below. The wind 
was strong, the waves dashing, the sky very 
blue. From under our forefoot the flying 
fish sped, the monsters pursued them. A 
tingle of spray was in the air. It was all 
very pleasant. The red _ handkerchief 
around Solomon’s head made a pretty spot 
of color against the blue of the sky and the 
darker blue of the sea. Silhouetted over the 


way, like that” 


flawless white of the deck-house was the 
sullen, polished profile of the Nigger. 
Beneath me the ship swerved and leaped, 
yielded and recovered. I breathed deep, 





and saw cutlasses in harmless shadows. It 
was two years ago. I was young—then 
At the mess hour I stood in doubt. How- 


ever, I was informed by the captain’s fal- 
setto that I was to eat in the cabin. As the 
only other officer, I ate alone, after the 
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others had finished, helping myself from the 
dishes left on the table. It was a handsome 
cabin, well kept, with white woodwork 
spotlessly clean, leather cushions—much 
better than one would expect. I afterwards 
found that the neatness of this cabin and of 
the three staterooms was maintained by 
the Nigger—at peril of his neck. A rack 
held a dozen rifles, five revolvers, and—a 
last—my cutlasses. I examined the lot with 
interest. They were modern weapons—the 
new high power 30-40 box-magazine rifle, 
shooting government ammunition—and had 
been used. The revolvers were, of course, 
the old 45 Colt’s. This was an extraordi- 
nary armament for a peaceable schooner 
of one hundred and fifty tons burden. 

On deck I talked with Captain Selover. 

“She’s a snug craft,”’ I approached him. 

He nodded. 

“You have armed her well.” 

He muttered something of pirates and the 
China seas. 

I laughed. 

“You have arms enough to give your 
crew about two magazine rifles apiece— 
unless you filled all your berths forward!’’ 

Captain Selover looked me direct in the 
eye. 

“Talk straight, Mr. Eagen,” said he. 

“What is this ship, and where is she 
bound ?”’ I asked with equal simplicity. 

He considered. 

“As for the ship,” he replied at length, 
“JT don’t mind saying. You’re my first 
officer, and on you I depend if it comes to 
—well, the small arms below. If the ship’s 
a little under the shade, why so are you. 
She’s by way of being called a manner of 
hard names by some people. I do not see it, 
myself. It is a matter of conscience. She 
has taken in Chinks by way of Santa Cruz 
Island—if that is smuggling. She has car- 
ried in a cargo or so of junk; it was lying on 
the beach where a fool master had piled it.” 

“But the room forward——?” I broke 
in. 

“Well, you see, last season we were pearl 
fishing.” 

“But you needed only your diver and 
your crew,” I objected. 

“There was the matter of a Japanese 
gunboat or so,” he explained. 

“Poaching!” I cried. 

Captain Selover’s eye lit up. 

“T’ve commanded a black brigantine, 
name of the Petrel,”’ he admitted simply. 
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“She was a brigantine aloft, but alow she 
had much the same lines as the Laughing 


Lass.” He whirled on his heel to roll to 
one of the covered yacht’s cannon. “ Looks 
like a harmless little toy to burn black 
powder, don’t she?’’ he remarked. He 


stripped off the tarpaulin and the false 
brass muzzle to display as pretty a little 
Maxim as you would care to see. “ Now 
you know all about it,” he said 

“ As for the Professor,” he went on, “he 
knows all about it. He told me all about 
myself, and everything I had ever done from 
the time I’d licked Buck Jones until last 
season’s little diversion. Then he told me 
that was why he wanted me to ship for this 
cruise.” The captain eyed me quizzically. 

“Well, where are we bound, anyway ?”’ 
I asked. 

The dirty, unkempt, dishevelled figure 
stiffened. 

“Mr. Eagen,” its falsetto shrilled, “ your 
duty is to see that my orders as to sailing are 
carried out. As to navigation, and latitude 
and longtitude and where the hell we are, 


that is outside your line of duty. As to 
where we are bound, you are getting double 
wages not to get too damn curious. Re- 


member to earn your wages, Mr. Eagen!”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE STEEL CLAW 


No one knew where we were going, nor 
why. The Professor and the quantity of 
his belongings puzzled the men. 

“Tt ain’t pearls,” said Handy Solomon. 
“You can kiss the Book on that, for ,we 
ain’t a diver among us. It ain’t Chinks, for 
we are cruising sou’-sou’-east. Likely it’s 
trade, trade down in the Islands.” 

We were all below. The Captain himself 
had the wheel. Discipline, while strict, was 
not conventional. 

“ Contrabandista,”’ muttered the Mexi- 
can, “for dat he geev us double pay.” 

“We don’t get her for nothing,” agreed 
Thrackles. “ Double pay and duff on Wed- 
nesday generally means get your head 
broke.” 

“No trade,” said the Nigger gloomily. 

“Why not ?”’ demanded Pulz. 

“No trade,” repeated the Nigger. 

“ Ain’t you got a reason, Doctor ?”’ asked 
Handy Solomon. 
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“No trade,” insisted the Nigger. 

An uneasy silence fell. I could not but 
observe that the others held the Nigger’s 
statements in a respect not due them as 
mere opinions. 

Nobody said anything for some time, 
nobody stirred, except that Handy Solo- 
mon, his steel claw removed from its socket, 
whittled and tested, screwed and turned. 

“What is it, then, Doctor?” he asked 
softly at last. 

“Gold,” said the Nigger shortly. 
—treasure.” 

“That’s what I said at first!” cried 
Handy Solomon triumphantly. It was 
extraordinary the unquestioning and entire 
faith with which they accepted as gospel 
fact the negro’s dictum. 

No further soothsaying could they elicit 
from the Nigger. They followed their own 
ideas, which led them nowhere. Some one 
lit the forecastle lamp. They settled them- 
selves. Pulz read aloud from Duvall on 
Alchemy. I haven’t the slightest idea 
where he could have got it. 

This was the program every day during 
the dog-watch. Sometimes the watch on 
deck was absent, leaving only Handy Solo- 
mon, the Nigger and Pulz; but the order of 
the day was not on that account varied. 
They talked, they lit the lamp, they read. 
Always the talk was of the treasure. 

While Pulz read, Handy Solomon worked 
on the alteration of his claw. He could 
never get it to hold, and I remember, as an 
undertone to Pulz’s reading, the rumble of 
strange, exasperated oaths. Whatever the 
evening’s lecture, it always ended with the 
book on alchemy. These men had no per- 
spective by which to judge such things. 
They accepted its speculations and theories 
at their face value. Extremely laughable 
were the discussions that followed. I often 
wished the shade of old Duvall could be 
permitted to see these, his last disciples, 
spelling out dimly his teachings, mispro- 
nouncing his grave utterances, but believing 
utterly. 

Professor Schermerhorn appeared on 
deck seldom. When he did, often his fin- 
gers held a pen which he had forgotten to lay 
aside. Limagined him preoccupied by some 
calculation of his own, but the forecastle, 
more picturesquely, saw him as guarding 
constantly the heavy casket he had himself 
carried aboard. He breathed the air, 
walked briskly, turned with the German 
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military precision at the end of his score of 
strides, and re-entered his cabin at the 
lapse of the half hour. After he had gone, 
remained Percy Darrow leaning indolently 
against the taffrail, his graceful figure 
swaying with the ship’s motion, smoking 
always the corn-husk Mexican cigarette 
which he rolled with one hand. 

One evening at the close of our day- 
watch on deck, he approached Handy Solo- 
mon. It was at the end of ten days, on no 
one of which had the seaman failed to tinker 
away at his steel claw. Darrow balanced in 
front of him with a thin smile. 

“Too bad it doesn’t work, my amiable 
pirate,” said he. “It would be so handy 
for fighting See here,” he suddenly 
continued, pulling some object from his 
pocket. ‘‘Here’sa pipe; a present to me; I 
don’t smoke ’em. Twist her half way, like 
that, she comes out. Twist her half way, 
like this, she goes in. That’s your prin- 
ciple. Give her back to me when you get 
through.” 

He thrust the briar pipe into the man’s 
hand, and turned away without waiting for 
a reply. The seaman looked after him in 
open amazement. That evening he worked 
on the socket of the steel hook and in two 
days he had the job finished. Then he re- 
turned the pipe to Darrow with some growl- 
ing of thanks. 

“That’s all right,” said the young man, 
smiling full at him. ‘“‘Now what are you 
going to fight?” 





CHAPTER V. 
THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. 


Captain Selover received as his due the 
most absolute and implicit obedience imagi- 
nable. His men did not love him, not they; 
but they feared him with a mighty fear, and 
did not hesitate to say so, vividly and often, 
when in the privacy of the forecastle. The 
prevailing spirit was that of the wild beast, 
cowed but snarling still. Pulz and Thrackles 
in especial had a great deal to say of what 
they were or were not going to do, but I 
noticed that their resolution always 
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to run out of them when first foot was set to 
the companion ladder. 

One day we were loafing along, every- 
thing drawing well, and everybody but the 
Professor on deck to enjoy the sun. 


I was 
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& The Sspirtt Of the wild beast, cowed 
but snarling still” 





in the crow’s-nest for my pleasure. Below 
me, on the deck, Captain Selover roamed 
here and there as was his custom, his eye 
cocked out like a housewife’s for disorder. 
He found it, again in the evidence of ex 
pectoration, and as Perdosa happened to be 
handiest, fell on the unfortunate Mexican. 

Perdosa protested that he had had noth- 
ing to do with it; but Captain Selover, 


enraged as always when his precious deck 
was soiled, would not listen. Finally the 
Mexican grew sulky and turned away as 
though refusing to hear more. The cap 


tain thereupon felled him to the deck, and 
began brutally to kick him in the face and 
head. 

Perdosa writhed and begged, but without 
avail. The other members of the crew gath- 
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ered near. After a moment, they began to 
murmur. Finally Thrackles \cntured, 
most respectfully, to intervene. 

“You'll kill him, sir,” he interposed. 
“He’s had enough.” 

“Had enough, has he?” screeched the 
captain. ‘‘Well, you take what’s left.” 

He marked Thrackles heavily over the 
eye. There was a breathless pause; and 
then Thrackles, Pulz, the Nigger and Per- 
dosa. attacked at once. 

They caught the master unawares, and 
bore him to the deck. I dropped at once 
to the ratlines, and commenced my descent. 
Before I had reached the deck, however, 
Selover was afoot again, the four hanging 
to him likedogs. Ina moment more he had 
shaken them off, and before I could inter- 
vene, he had siezed a belaying pin in either 
hand, and was hazing them up and down 
the deck. 

“Mutiny, would you?” he shrilled. 
“You poor swabs! Forgot who was your 
captain, did ye? Well, it’s Captain Ezra 
Selover, and you can lay to that! It would 
need about eight fathom of stuff like you to 
tie me down.” 

He chased them forward, and he chased 
them aft, and every time the pins fell blood 
followed. Finally they dived like rabbits 
into the forecastle hatch.’ Captain Selover 
leaned down after them. 

“Now tie yourselves up,’’ he advised, 
“and then come on deck and clean up after 
yourselves!’”? He turned to me. “Mr, 
Eagen, turn out the crew to clean decks.” 

I descended to the forecastle, followed 
immediately by Handy Solomon. The lat- 
ter had taken no part in the affair. We 
found the men in horrible shape, what with 
the bruises and cuts, and bleeding freely. 

“Now, you’re a_ nice looking Sunday- 
school!’’ observed Handy Solomon, eyeing 
them sardonically. “Tackle Old Scrubs, 
will ye? Ain’t you never tackled him afore ? 
Don’t remember a little brigantine, name of 
the Petrel! My eye! but you are a pack of 
damn fools.” 

To this he received no’reply. The men 
sullenly assisted one another. Then they 
went immediately on deck and to work. 

After this taste of his quality, Captain 
Selover enjoyed a quiet ship. We made 
good time, but for a long while nothing hap- 
pened. Finally the monotony was broken 
by an incident. 

One evening before the night winds I sat 
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in the shadow of the extra dory on top of the 
deck-house. The moon was but just beyond 

the full, so I suppose I must have been prac- 

tically invisible. Certainly the Nigger did 

not know of my presence, for he came and 

stood within three feet of me without giving 

any sign. The companion was open. Ina 

moment some door below was opened also, . 
and a scrap of conversation came up to us 

very clearly. 

“You haf dem finished ?’’ the Professor’s 
voice inquired. So? that iss well”—papers 
rustled for a few moments. “And the 
r-result—ah—exactly—it iss that exactly. 
Percy mein son, that maigs the experiment 
exact. We haf the process « 

“T don’t see sir, quite,” replied the voice 
of Percy Darrow with a tinge of excitement. 
“T can follow the logic of the experiment, of 
course—so can I follow the logic of a trip to 
the moon. But when you come to apply it— 
How do you get your re-agent? There’s no 
known method ie 

Professor Schermerhorn broke in: “ Ach, 
it iss that I haf perfected. Pardon me, my 
boy, it iss the first I haf worked from you 
apart. It iss for a surprise. I haf made 
in small quantities the missing ingredient. 
It will form a perfect interruption to the 
current. Now we go——” 

“Do you mean to say,” almost shouted 
Darrow, “that you have succeeded in free- 
ing it in the metal ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the Professor simply. 

I could hear a chair overturned. 

“Why, with that you can 4 

“T can do efferything,” broke in the Pro- 
fessor. 

A pause ensued. 

“Why!’’ came the voice of Percy Darrow, 
awe-stricken. “With fifty centigrammes 
only you could—you could transmute any 
substance—why, you could make anything 
you pleased almost! you could make enough 
diamonds to fill that chest! It is the Philos- 
opher’s Stone!”’ 

“Diamonds—yes. It is possible,’ in- 
terrupted the Professor impatiently. “If it 
was worth while. But you should see the 
real importance——” 

The ship careened to a chance swell; a 
door slammed; the voices were cut off. I 
looked up. The Nigger’s head was thrust 
forward fairly into the glow from the com- 
panion-way. The mask of his sullenness 
had fallen. His eyes fairly rolled in excite- 











ment, his thick lips were drawn back to ex- 
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“ Forgot who was your captain, did ye?” 
5 o - 


pose his teeth, his powerful figure was gath- 
ered with the tensity of a bow. When the 
door slammed he turned silently to glide 
away. At that instant the watch was 
changed, and in a moment I found myself 
in my bunk. 

Ten seconds later the Nigger, detained 
by Captain Selover for some trifling duty, 
burst into the forecastle. He was pos- 
sessed by the wildest excitement. This 


in itself was enough to gain the atten- 
tion of the men, but his first words were 
startling. 

“T found detreasure!’’ he almost shouted. 
“T know where he kept !”’ 

They leaped at him—Handy Solomon 
and Pulz—and fairly shook out of him 
what he thought he knew. He babbled in 
the forgotten terms of alchemy, dressing 
modern facts in the garments of medieval 
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thought until they were scarcely to be 
recognized. 

“ And so he say dat he fine him, de Phil- 
osopher Stone, and he keep him in dat 
heavy box we see him carry aboard, and he 
don’ have to make gol’ with it—he can make 
diamon’s—diamon’s—he say it too easy to 
fill dat box plum full of diamon’s!’’ 

They gesticulated and exclaimed and 
breathed hard, full of the marvel of such a 
thought. Then abruptly the clamor died to 
nothing. I felt six eyes bent on me, six un- 
winking eyes moving restless in motionless 
figures, suspicious, deadly as cobras 

Up to now my standing with the men had 
been well enough. Now they drew frankly 
apart. One of the most significant indica- 
tions of this was the increased respect they 
paid my office. It was as though by prompt 
obedience, instant deference, and the em- 
phasizing of ship’s etiquette they intended 
to draw sharply the line between themselves 
and me. There was much whispering apart, 
many private talks and consultations in 
which I had no part. Oridinarily, they 
talked freely enough before me. Even the 
reading during the day watch was inter- 
mitted—at least it was on such days as I 
happened to be in the watch below. But 
twice I caught the Nigger and Handy Solo- 
men consulting together over the volume on 
alchemy. 

I was in two minds whether to report the 
whole matter to Captain Selover. The only 
thing that restrained me was the vagueness 
of the intention, and the fact that the after- 
guard was armed, and was four to the crew’s 
five. An incident, however, decided me. 
One evening I was awakened by a sound of 
violent voices. Captain Selover occasion- 
ally juggled the watches for variety’s sake, 
and I now had Handy Solomoh and Per- 
dosa. The Nigger, being cook, stood no 
watch. 

“You drunken Greaser swab!’’ snarled 
Handy Solomon. “You misbegotten son 
of a Yaqui! I'll learn you to step on a sea- 
man’s foot, and you can kiss the Book on 
that! I'll cut your heart out and feed it to 
the sharks!”’ 

“Potha!’’ sneered Perdosa. “You cut 
heem you finger wid you knife.” 

They wrangled. At first I thought the 
quarrel genuine, but after a moment or so I 
could not avoid a sort of reminiscent im- 
pression of the cheap melodrama. It 
seemed incredible, but soon I could not 
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dodge the conclusion that it was a made-up 
quarrel designed to impress me. 

The affair did not come to blows, but it 
did come to black looks on meeting, mut- 
tered oaths, growls of enmity every time 
they happened to pass each other on the 
deck. Perdosa was not so bad; his Mexican 
blood inclined him to the histrionic, and his 
Mexican cast lent itself well to evil looks. 
But Handy Solomon, for the first time in 
my acquaintance with him, was ridiculous. 

About this time we crossed into frequent 
thunders. One evening just at dark we 
made out a heavy black squall. Not know- 
ing exactly what weight lay behind it, I 
called up all hands. We ducked the stay- 
sail and foresail, lowered the peak of the 
main-sail,and waited to feelof it—a rough- 
and-ready seamanship often used in these 
little California wind -jammers. I was 
pretty busy, but I heard distinctly Handy 
Solomon’s voice behind me: 

*“‘T'll kill you sure, you Greaser, as soon 
as my hands are free!” And some mut- 
tered reply from the Mexican. 

The wind hit us hard, held on a few mo- 
ments, and moderated to a stiff puff. Then 
followed the rain, so of course I knew it 
would amount to nothing. I was just 
stooping to throw the stops off the staysail 
when I felt myself seized from behind, and 
forced rapidly toward the side of the ship. 

Of course I struggled. The Japanese 
have a little trick to fool a man who catches 
you around the waist from behind. It is 
part of the jiu-jitsu taught the Samurai— 
quite a different proposition from the ordi- 
nary “policeman jiu-jitsu.” I picked it up 
from a friend in the nobility. It came in 
very handy now, and by good luck a roll of 
the ship helped me. In a moment I stood 
free, and Perdosa was picking himself out 
of the scuppers. 

The expression of astonishment was 
fairly well done—I will say that for him— 
but I was prepared for histrionics. 

“Senor!” he gasped. “Eet is you! 
Sacrosanta Maria! 1 thought you was dat 
Solomon! Pardon me, sefor! Pardon! 
Have I hurt you?” 

He approached me almost wheedling. I 
could have laughed at the villain. It was 
all so transparent. He no more mistook me 
for Handy Solomon than he felt any real 
enmity for that person. But being angry, 


and perhaps a little scared, I beat him to 
his quarters with a belaying pin. 
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On thinking the matter over, however, I 
failed to see all the ins and outs of it. I 
could understand a desire to get rid of me; 
there would be one less of the afterguard, 
and then, too, I knew too much of the men’s 
sentiments, if not of their plans. But why 
all this elaborate farce of the mock quarrel 
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stood navigation. The next morning I 
approached Captain Selover. 

“Captain,” said I, “I think it my duty 
to report that there is trouble 
among the crew.” 

“There always is,” he replied, unmoved. 

I told him of the Nigger and the treasure 


brewing 


“ Take this, it’ll make a man of you” 


and the alleged mistake? Could it be to 
guard against possible failure? I could 
hardly think it worth while. My only the- 
ory was that they had wished to test my 
strength, and determination. The whole 
affair, even on that supposition, was childish 
enough, but I referred the exaggerated 
cunning to Handy Solomon, and considered 
it quite adequately explained. It is a minor 
point, but subsequently I learned that this 
surmise was correct. I was to be saved 
because none of the conspirators under- 


box. Captain Selover listened almost indif- 
ferently. 

“I came back from the islands last year,”’ 
he piped, ‘‘ with three hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of pearls, There was sixteen in 
the crew, and every man of them was blood 
hungry for them pearls. They had three or 
four shindies and killed one man over the 
proper way to divide the loot after they had 
got it. They didn’t get it. Why?” He drew 
his powerful figure to its height and spread 
his thick arms out in the luxury of stretch- 
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ing. “Why?” he repeated, exhaling 
abruptly. “Because their captain was Ezra 
Selover! Well, Mr. Eagen,” he went on 
crisply, “Captain Ezra Selover is still their 
captain, and they know it!” 

“Last night in the squall one of them 
tried to throw me overboard,” I said. 

Captain Selover grinned. 

“What did you do?” he asked. 

“Hazed him to his quarters with a belay- 
ing pin.” 

“Well, that’s all settled then, isn’t it? 
What more do you want?” 

I stood undecided. He mused a moment. 

“You have a gun, of course?” he in- 
quired. “TI forgot to ask.” 

“No,” said I. 

He whistled. 

“Well, no wonder you feel sort of lost and 
hopeless! Here, take this, it’ll make a man 
of you.” 

He gave me a Colt’s 45, the barrel of 
which had been filed down to about two 
inches of length. It was a most extraordi- 
nary weapon, but effective at short range. 

“‘Here’s a few loose cartridges,” said he. 
“Now go easy. This is no warship, and 
we ain’t got men to experiment on. Lick 
‘em with your fists or a pin, if you can; and 
if you do shoot, for God’s sake just wing 
’em a little. They’re awful good lads, but a 
little restless.” 

I took the gun and felt better. With it I 
could easily handle the members of my_own 
watch, and I did not doubt that with the 
assistance of Percy Darrow even a surprise 
would hardly overwhelm us. I did not 
count on Professor Schermerhorn. He was 
quite capable of losing himself in a problem 
of trajectory after the first shot. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE ISLAND 

I came on deck one morning at about four 
bells to find the entire ship’s company afoot. 
Even the Professor was there. Everybody 
was gazing eagerly at a narrow, mountain- 
ous island lying slate-colored across the early 
morning. 

We were as yet some twenty miles dis- 
tant from it, and could make out nothing 
but its general outline. The latter was 


sharply defined, rising and falling to a high- 
est point one side of the middle. 


Over the 
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island, and raggedly clasping its sides, hung 
a cloud, the only one visible in the sky. 

I joined the afterguard. 

“You see?” the Professor was exclaim- 
ing. “It iss as I haf said. The island iss 
there. Everything iss as it should be!” 
He was quite excited. 

Percy Darrow, too, was shaken out of his 
ordinary calm. 

“The volcano is active,’ was his only 
comment, but it explained the ragged cloud. 

“You say there’s a harbor?” inquired 
Captain Selover. 

“Tt should be on the west end,’”’ said Pro- 
fessor Schermerhorn. : 

Captain Selover drew me one side. 
too was a little aroused. 

“Now wouldn’t that get you?” he 
squeaked. “Professor runs up against a 
Norwegian bum who tells him about a vol- 
canic island, and gives its bearings. The 
island ain’t on the map at all. Professor 
believes it, and makes me lay my course for 
those bearings. And here’s the island! So 
the bum’s story was true! I'd like to know 
what the rest of it was!” His eyes were 
shining. 

“Do we anchor or stand off and on?” I 
asked. 

“T have orders from Darrow to get to a 
good berth, to land, to build shore quarters, 
and to snug down for a stay of a year at 
least!” 

‘Joyous prospect,” I muttered. 
there’s something to do there.” 

The morning wore, and we rapidly ap- 
proached the island. It proved to be utterly 
precipitous. The high, rounded hills sloped 
easily to within an hundred feet or so of the 
water and then fell away abruptly. Thou- 
sands of sea birds wheeled in the eddies of 
the wind, thousands of ravens perched on 
the slopes. With our glasses we could make 
out the heads of seals fishing outside the 
surf, and a ragged belt of kelp. 

When within a mile we put the helm up, 
and ran for the west end. I was ordered to 
take a surf-boat and investigate for a land- 
ing and an anchorage. The swell was run- 
ning high. We rowed back and forth, puz- 
zled as to how to get ashore with all the 
freight it would be necessary to land. 

I don’t know exactly how to tell you the 
manner in which we became aware of the 
cove. It was as nearly the instantaneous 
as can be imagined. One minute I looked 
ahead on a cliff as unbroken as the side of a 


He 
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cabin; the very next I peered down the 
length of a cove fifty fathoms long by about 
ten wide, at the end of which was a gravel 
beach. I cried out sharply to the men. 
They were quite as much astonished as I. 
We backed water, watching closely. At 
a given point the cove and all trace of 
its entrance disappeared. We could only 
just make out the line where the headlands 
dissolved into the background of the cliffs, 
and that merely because we knew of its 
existence. The blending was perfect. 

We rowed in. The water was still. A 
faint ebb and flow whispered against the 
tiny gravel beach at the end. Inoted a 
practicable way from it to the top of the 
cliff, and from the cliff down ‘again to the 
sand beach. Everything was perfect. 

We jumped ashore eagerly. I left the 
men, very reluctant, and ascended a natural 
trail to a high, sloping down over which blew 
the great trades. I walked to the edge. 
Various ledges, sloping towards me, ran 
down to the sea. Against one of them was 
a wreck, not so very old, head on, her after- 
works gone. I recognized the name Golden 
Horn, and was vastly astonished to find her 
here against this unknown island. The sky 
was partly overcast by the volcanic murk. 
It fled before the trades, and the red sun 
alternately blazed and clouded through it. 

As there was nothing more to be seen here, 
I turned above the hollow of our cove, skirted 
the base of the hill, and so down to the 
beach. 

It occupied a wide semicircle where the 
hills drew back. The flat was dry and 
grown with thick, coarse grass. A stream 
emerged from a sort of cafion on its land- 
ward side. I tasted it, found it sulphurous, 
and a trifle worse than lukewarm. A little 
nearer the cliff, however, was a clear cold 
spring from the rock, and of this I had a 
satisfying drink. When I arose from my 
knees, I made out an animal on the hill crest 
looking at me, but before I could distin- 
guish its characteristics, it had disappeared. 

I returned along the tide sands. Seals 
innumerable watched me from just outside 
the breakers. The salt smell of seaweed 
was in my nostrils. I found the place pleas- 
ant 

With these few and scattered impressions 
we returned to the ship. It had been 
warped to a secure anchorage, and snugged 
down. -Professor Schermerhorn and Dar- 
row were on deck waiting to go ashore. 





I made my report. The two passengers 
disappeared. They carried lunch and 
would not be back until nightfall. We had 
orders to pitch a large tent at a suitable spot 
and to lighten ship of the Professor’s per- 
sonal and scientific effects. By the time 
this was accomplished, the two had re- 
turned. 

“Tt’s all right,’ Darrow volunteered to 
Captain Selover as he came over the side. 
**We’ve found what we want.” 

Next morning Captain Selover detailed 
me to especial work. 

“You'll take two of the men and go 
ashore under Darrow’s orders,” said he. 

Darrow told us to take clothes for a week, 
an ax apiece, anda block and tackle. We 
made up our ditty bags, stepped into one of 
the surf boats, and were rowed ashore. 
There Darrow at once took the lead. 

Our way proceeded across the grass flat, 
through the opening of the narrow cajfion, 
and so on back into the interior by way of 
the bed through which flowed the sulphur 
stream. The country was badly eroded. 
Most of the time we marched between per- 
pendicular clay banks about forty feet high. 
These were occasionally broken by smaller 
tributary arroyos of the same sort. The 
bed of the main arroyo was flat, and grown 
with grasses and herbage of an extraordi- 
nary vividness, due, I supposed, to the 
sulphur water. 

After a mile of this, the bottom ran up 
nearly to the level of the sides, and we 
stepped out on the floor of a little valley 
almost surrounded by more hills. It was 
an extraordinary place, and since much 
happened there, I must give you an idea 
of it. 

It was round and nearly encircled by 
naked, painted hills. From its floor came 
steam anda roaring sound. The steam blew 
here and there among the pines on the floor, 
and rose to eddy about the naked painted 
hills. At one end we saw intermittently 
a broad ascending cahon—deep red and 
blue-black—ending in the cone of a smok- 
ing volcano. The other seemed quite 
closed by the sheer hills; in fact, the only 
exit was the route by which we had 
come. 

The hills were marvelous of hue—not at 
all like the smooth, glossed color of most 
rock, but soft and rich. You've seen paint- 
ers’ palettes—it was just like that, pasty and 
fat. There were reds of all shades, from a 
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veritable scarlet to a red umber; greens, from 
sea-green to emerald; several shades of blue, 
and an indeterminate purple-mauve. The 
whole effect was splendid and barbaric. 

We stopped and gasped as it hit our eyes. 
Darrow alone was unmoved. He led the 
way forward and in an instant had disap- 
peared behind the veil of steam. Thrackles 
and Perdosa hung back murmuring, but at 
a sharp word from me gathered their cour- 
age in their two hands and proceeded. 

We found that the first veil of steam, and 
a fearful stench of gases, proceeded from a 
miniature crater whose edge was heavily 
encrusted with a white salt. Beyond, close 
under the rise of the hill, was another. Be- 
tween the two Percy Darrow had stopped 
and was waiting. 

He eyed us with his lazy, half-quizzical 
glance as we approached. 
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“Think the place is going to blow up?” 
he inquired with a tinge of irony. “Well, 
it isn’t.” He turned tome. “Here’s where 
we shall stay for awhile. You and the men 
are to cut a number of these pine trees for a 
house. I'll be back by noon.” 

We set to work then in the roaring, steam- 
ing valley with the vapor swirling about us, 
sometimes concealing us, sometimes half 
revealing us gigantic, again in the utterness 
of exposure showing us dwindled pigmies 
against the magnitudes about us. The labor 
was not difficult. By the time Darrow re- 
turned we had a pile of the saplings ready 
for his next direction. 

He was accompanied by the Nigger, very 
much terrified, very much burdened with 
food and cooking utensils. The assistant 
was lazily relating tales of voodoos, a glim- 
mer of mischief in his eyes. 


(To be continued) 





Little Son 


By Percy L. Shaw 


HEN twilight shakes her hourglass at the sun 
And fairies from their poppied fastness flee, 
Then, little boy, with empty arms I wait 
To sing you: “ Bobby Shafto’s gone to sea.” 


LIKE to think that up among the stars 
We used to count ’twixt dusk and Land of Nod— 
You listen still at even for my song 
There in the shadow of the hand of God. 


LIKE to feel that still you watch my ways 
And hand in hand go with me, just as when 
We saw a thousand wonders in one flower, 
Flaunting our joy before the eyes of men. 


OR that brief time I offer thanks. 


It sheds 


Its radiance down the years to guide me on; 
And at the last, sing me our lullaby 
And I will hear and hasten, little son. 
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The Twin Peters 


By John Fleming Wilson 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION (FRONTISPIECE) BY G. M. MC COUCH 







POG ape | is unforgettable, like a sud- 
33) den perfume of spices-borne 
Vz on an offshore breeze. I 


. 74 shall remember it always, 
; EQ pry not slowly and continuously, 
Rae y but by gusts, by sudden mo- 
ments. At the very last, even if it be in the 
very hottest toil to save my ship, I know 
that it will come back before me, just as it 
was. I shall be on the old Algaroba once 
more. I shall hear the creak of her rudder 
head, the wildgoose call of the gaffs swing- 
ing overhead against the dry masts, the 
clink-clank of the traveler blocks. I shall 
see her huge bowsprit holding out like a 
hand the slender jibboom; the clumsy 
anchors on the fo’c’sle head; the cook shift- 
ing his galley pipe while we tacked ship; 
the carpenter smoking in the door of his 
room; the man at the wheel cocking a lus- 
terless eye up at the topsails. Yes, it will 
all come back, even to the huddled form of 
the captain, seen through the skylight—the 
captain, eternally pouring over the grimy 
chart pinned down on the cabin table. 

At the last, the very last, in the flash of a 
shutter, I shall see the Twin Peters, squat- 
ted on the soaring jibboom amid the tatters 
of the headsails, dumb, deaf, sightless, 
clinging to that perilous perch over the seas 
that split against the derelict Algaroba’s 
stem and threw her staggering skyward. 








I came aboard the Algaroba in the after- 
noon. She lay at the wharf at the foot of 
Powell Street, and as I trod the crazy 
planks I saw, when I dared look up, Alca- 
traz Island, and the squat ferryboats cross- 
ing the bay from San Francisco to Sausa- 
lito. Ilooked down on the littered deck of a 
schooner. A heavy-faced man stared up at 


my hail and another climbed slowly up the 
companionway from the cabin. This last 
man nodded at me. ‘“Here’s the second 
mate, mister,” he explained to the heavy- 
faced man, the mate. Then he nodded to 
me again. “TI was expecting you,” he re- 
marked hesitatingly, as if that were not 
what he really meant to say. I dropped 
down on the deck and my bag followed me. 
My porter knelt on the stringer and passed 
down with great care my sextant case and a 
roll of charts. 

“Huh!” ejaculated the captain from the 
companionway. “It will be something new 
to have a second mate who’s a navigator. 
Huh!” 

I blushed. I had never been an officer 
before. It suddenly struck me that I had 
been presumptuous, that after all I had set 
too high an estimate on my new dignity. 
What was an officer of an old schooner, 
any way? What was a second mate? I 
blushed again. I paid the porter double 
what I owed him. I stood on that dirty deck 
likea dumb fellow, my sextant under my arm. 

The captain bellowed for the boy. He 
came hastily and picked up my stuff. 
“He’ll show you your cabin,” said the cap- 
tain. “I’m glad you know navigation. 
Huh!” 

As he made way for me to pass down into 
the cabin he exploded again in a husky and 
interrogative, ‘‘Huh!” as if he were unde- 
cided and amazed. 

It was all so commonplace. I was sick 
to think of the dreariness of the voyage 
ahead of me. The cabin smelled of musty 
days, of damp and miserable calms, as if no 
fair and impetuous wind ever blew rousingly 
through it. I stumbled on down and turned 
into the little room assigned to me on the 
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starboard side. I changed my hat for a cap, 
my coat for a jacket. Then I went on deck, 
ready for work. 

The captain was lounging on the poop, 
one arm thrown across the spanker boom, 
still in the crutch. “I think we shall get 
away to-day,” he said briskly. He started 
up. “Is the cargo all in, mister?” he 
bellowed to the mate. The mate threw up 
his hands in assent. “Please see that the 
hatches are put on and battened,” the 
skipper continued. “I think the wind will 
hold fair. We will use this tide.” 

As I left the poop I heard him shift his 
position. I heard, too, a grunt— Huh!” 
It struck meas queer. It denoted bewilder- 
ment and uncertainty. 

I started to work and suddenly fell to 
humming to myself. The men answered 
my orders nimbly. I swelled. I was an 
officer! For the first time I was out of the 
fo’c’sle and I waited for the final degree. 
It came. The skipper came down off the 
poop. He called to me, “Mister! get the 
covers off the sails!” Yes, I was Mister 
now. With dignity I pulled ona lacing. It 
gave and I stepped back. Let the hands do 
the work. I was Mister. 

We got the old Algaroba ready for sea. 
A tug came puffing alongside, took a line 
from our bow and we swung stem to the 
channel. ‘The tide caught her and I saw 
the skipper throw off the towline himself. 
We were off. We hoisted the sails to my 
call. They rose creakingly, the gaffs com- 
plaining as we tugged. The wind from the 
north filled them. I went to the poop with 
my men and we flattened the spanker sheet. 
The captain stared up. “I think you’d 
better set your topsails,” he said. ‘“ Hook 
the sheets on the port side. Huh!” 

I set the topsails, hoisted them high, 
sheeted them down till they sprang in the 
breeze. The mate came by, putting on his 
jacket after a wash in the main hatch. “I’m 
hungry,” he said. “I’m going to eat.” 

I went to the poop. The captain was 
staring into the compass. A channel buoy 
lifted alongside and bobbed astern. “Keep 
her full,” he said. “I want to make a 
straight course for Honolulu. I will—if I 
get a good start, huh!” He went below 
slowly, leaving me to watch the schooner. 

The jibboom pointed into the eye of the 
sun and the breeze listed her over gently. 
The topsails shook a little. “Keep her off,” 
I cautioned the man at the wheel. “Keep 
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her off,” he responded gently. ‘Keep her 
off!”” echoed a shrill voice from behind me. 

I jumped around. A small boy was 
climbing out of the lazarette hatch. He 
raised his chubby face to my eyes and 
smiled. ‘ You’re the second mate? Huh!” 
he demanded. 

“Yes. Who are you?” 

“T’m Peter,” he replied, scrambling to his 
feet. “‘My father’s the captain.” 

It'was not hard tosee. Captain Finn had 
a big, ungainly form with a heavy and unde- 
cided face. His very mustache seemed un- 
certain, his whiskers nothing at all. And 
here was his son, big of face, awkward, with 
the same deep perplexity in his blue eyes. 
Then that “Huh!” quite the same. 

“What were you doing in the lazarette?” 
I inquired. 

“T was putting Peter to bed,” he an- 
swered. ‘Peter always sleeps there in cold 
weather.” 

“But you said you were Peter,” I insisted. 

“He’s Peter, too. Don’t you know 
Peter?” Without waiting for an answer he 
sniffed the air. ‘Oh!’ he shouted, “sup- 
per’s on! Why didn’t cooky ring the bell ?” 
He ran to the companionway and scuttled 
down. 

The man at the wheel shifted it a spoke 
and looked at me apologetically. ‘‘That’s 
one of them,” he said gently. “I’ve been 
on the schooner before. They’re the Twin 
Peters, sir.” 

“The Twin Peters!” I echoed. 

“The other one isn’t rightly a twin,” the 
man explained. ‘It’s a rum business. 
He’s a monkey, sir.” 

I laughed heartily. I knew perfectly well 
the joke. I saw in my mind the chubby- 
faced boy and the small, wizened monkey 
trotting beside him. What a conceit to call 
them the twins—the Twin Peters! 

The mate came up the companionway, 
puffing at his freshly lighted pipe. He 
stumped up to the poop deck and grunted, 
like a man filled to the throat. ‘Southeast 
by south,” I said. ‘Sou’eas’ by sou’,” he 
responded, peering into the compass. I 
was still chuckling, and he grinned sym- 
pathetically. “Dinner’s pretty good,” he 
said. 

The carpenter and I ate in silence. As 
we were at the last of our meal the boy came 
in laughing. He stopped to talk to me 
when his father passed through. Instantly 


I caught the prodigious resemblance be- 
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tween them. It was amazing. I shall never 
forget it. ‘The wind is hauling. Huh!” 
said Captain Finn. He looked at me unde- 
cidedly. “If it hauls into the south, we’re 
in for a blow.” He paused, then came the 
expected “Huh!”’ 

‘“‘How’s the glass, sir?” I asked. The 
question seemed to flurry him. He hadn’t 
looked within an hour. One couldn’t 
trust the glass. He thought it must have 
fallen. He passed on, leaving the boy be- 
hind. 

“Have you seen Peter yet?” the lad de- 
manded. 

I had not. He could call Peter. 
understood everything like any boy. Only 
he couldn’t talk. He was born that way. 
It was too bad, huh? Then Peter, the boy, 
went and tapped on the bulkhead that 
divided us from the lazarette. There was 
a scratching like that of a dog, a rustle and 
a skipping overhead. Down the compan- 
ionway came a monkey. He jumped from 
the bottom step to the chair at the captain’s 
place and nodded at me most familiarly, 
poising himself on the back of it. 

“That’s Peter,” said the boy. 
all right?” 

I looked over at the grotesque hanging 
to the high rail of that chair and suddenly 
guffawed. Of course he was all right. 
These were the Twin Peters. But my 
laughter ebbed. The monkey straightened 
himself a little and thrust a blue, hairy paw 
out tome. I shook it. There was firmness 
in that paw, sinews in those fingers. Little 
as they were, the grasp was significant. I 
drew back and the carpenter grinned. 
“Shakes hands like a _ stevedore,” he 
remarked. ‘This Pete’s the real man of 
the fambly. He goes ahead without any 
hums and huhs and does what he thinks is 
right.” The carpenter got up and went 
to his room, wiping his mustache. The 
monkey looked at me humanly and repeated 
“Chips’s” gesture to the life. Then he 
laughed noiselessly, as monkeys laugh. 

In two days I knew the Algaroba like a 
book. She was a bit old, a bit tender. Her 
gear was some of it good, some of it bad. 
Captain Finn would look at me when I said 
the foretops’! halliards were no good and 
debated it with me several times. “‘They’re 
soft as putty,” I protested. ‘How am I to 
tell when they’ll give and somebody get 
hurt and we lose gear?” 

“They look tender,” he admitted. 
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then looks don’t always tell. 
stared at me in perplexity. 

“TI think Dll overhaul them,” I said 
finally. He looked relieved. “Of course,” 
he assented. When I had run the new ones 
I saw him picking at the old rope, puzzled. 
I came by and said, “They needed to be 
renewed, didn’t they?” 

He pulled at his beard, and as I passed 
aft I heard him grunting by himself. 

We ran the Algaroba down into the 
trades and the nights grew soft. The fly- 
ing fish scuttered away to windward, the 
big sunfish dipped to safety as we blew 
along and the Twin Peters slept together 
on a tarpaulin in the lee of the wheelbox. 

More interesting to me than the captain 
and his unseamanlike qualities was the 
monkey, Peter. As the days went sono- 
rously by and the nights, one after the other, 
held us in their vast and tropic circle, I 
grew to watch him fascinatedly. He was 
so small, so self-contained, so vigilant. 
Many a time in the middle of the night I 
would see his dark figure on the weather 
rail, poised there determinedly. Once in a 
great while he would suddenly emerge 
from some shadow and thrust his head into 
the binnacle and stare at the compass with 
profound and inscrutable sagacity. While 
the other Peter slept on the deck, stirring 
childishly in his slumber, the ape kept me 
company. Did the change of wind justify 
setting the spinnaker, I would wipe my face 
after hauling lustily to find his dark, hairy 
form beside me on the fo’c’sle head. Even 
up aloft, sometimes, I would feel his swift 
passage in a mere brushing of his hairy coat 
across my wrist. But let the boy Peter 
awake, call, or cry, and the Twin—so we 
came to call him—would rush back*as 
though driven by furious anxiety. He 
would drag the tarpaulin smooth, with 
infinite little dabs of the paw pat out its 
wrinkles and then hold the boy tightly in 
his meager arms until he slept again. 

The mate himself, steady of thought, 
spare of words, interminably ruminating, 
bent his thoughts on this. ‘That monkey 
is more a man than the lot of the Finn 
fambly. The Twin is Peter’s guardeen,” 
he said. ‘I never rec’lect seeing a monkey 
so affect’nate and overseeing in general. 
Little Peter says ‘Huh!’ just like the old 
man. If the Twin talked he’d never say 
‘Huh!’ He’s too set in his ways. That 
monkey, mister, is a darned sight more of 
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a man than either the skipper or his 
boy.” 

It was a long passage, and we grew very 
silent as the days went on and the stars of 
the tropics burned more brightly in the sky. 
Gradually the captain had fallen into let- 
ting me navigate the schooner. He gave 
some excuse about his eyes, or something. 
But, though I do not think he ever fully 
trusted my reckonings, he cunningly con- 
cealed the fact. I became sure that he 
could not trust his own; not for lack of 
knowledge, but because he was forever 
hesitating. I never knew a man so incapa- 
ble of immediate address and skill. 

We were only a few days’ run from Koko 
Head when Captain Finn came on deck in 
his pajamas during the middle watch. It 
was very dark. The Algaroba was plung- 
ing a bit in a cross-sea and I had taken in 
the tops’ls, feeling too much weight in the 
shifting wind. “I don’t think it will blow 
any. Huh?” said the skipper. But his 
face, as he peered down into the compass 
and the light struck upward on it, was wet 
with sweat and not the face of a man at ease. 

“Tt looks to me like a gale,” I said. 
“More, there’s an ugly sea getting up. I 
don’t like to push her too far.” 

“Keep her going,”’ he said curtly. Then 
he trailed off. “I see it’s freshening. I 
wonder how much she would carry. Some- 
body that had her before told me the 
Algaroba was tender.” 

Before the words were well out of his 
mouth I saw something that brought the 
blood into my eyes. Half an hour later the 
Algaroba was hove to, careening dizzily up 
the slopes of the huge seas that foamed from 
the darkness, roared down and thundered 
past. I stood at the wheel myself. The 
mate was forward, trying to save the 
remains of the gear. The captain clung 
miserably to the rail, balancing himself 
with difficulty in that hot and howling storm. 

The sailor at the wheel with me worked 
spasmodically, as we tried to keep the 
schooner from diving completely under the 
sweeping surges. He nodded to me from 
time to time. We both knew she had too 
much sail on her. The captain seemed 
helpless. The mate was still forward try- 
ing to save the headgear. Until he had 


finished there was no chance of reefing the 
foresail down, and it needed all our strength 
to hold the Algarobda in control so that none 
of the combers should crash over her and 
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wash the men at work over the side. Sud- 
denly the man shouted. He dropped one 
arm swiftly from the wheel and an instant 
later jammed a soft body against my legs, 
between us on the grating. I looked down 
quickly. It was the Twin Peters, the boy 
huddled in the small and wiry arms of the 
monkey. There they stayed during the last 
hours of darkness. 

With the dawn we saw our plight. The 
mate came dripping aft, waving his arms 
feebly. When he reached the poop he 
looked sharply at the skipper and then 
stumbled against me. ‘“‘She’s leaking like 
a sieve,” he bellowed. ‘Opened up!” 
His voice died hoarsely. : 

The wind dropped. The seas rose less 
threateningly. But the old Algaroba did not 
recover. Her leaps were springless; she 
rolled sluggishly, the water running oilily 
across the deck. 

The sun came up and we grew dry in its 
warmth. The captain came over to the 
wheel and stared into the compass. ‘“‘We’re 
off our course,” he said futilely. “Huh?” 

“We're sinking,” said the mate. ‘She 
won’t last an hour. We must provision the 
boat. We must get away.” 

“T think she’s making better weather of 
it,” the captain continued slowly. ‘Don’t 
you think so? Huh?” 

We looked at each other, the mate and I. 
He went forward again, calling to the men 
to get the boat stowed over the galley 
ready to launch. 

In an hour they had the long boat out of 
her chocks and balanced on the rail, now 
only a few feet above the sea. We had tried 
the pumps. They were useless against the 
inflow. ‘All that saves us is that forehold 
full of empty oil barrels,” said the mate. 
“‘She’d have gone down long ago. She’ll 
go yet.” He got the boat over. 

The time had come. The cabin boy and 
the cook ran wildly out with provisions and 
tumbled them into the boat. The crew 
came up on the poop, now but a bare 
fathom out of the water. The Twin Peters 
clung to the lashed wheel. The captain 
stumbled around the little deck, his un- 
gainly form coming between us and our 
work, his mouth opening continually to 
emit a puzzled, distracted “Huh!” 

“We'd better get away,” said the mate. 
“Those oil barrels are keeping her for us. 
But she’s going by the stern, fast. There 
ain’t no time to lose.” ° 
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THE TWIN 


Everything stopped for a moment. Cap- 
tain Finn stood outside the huddled crew. 
He stared knowingly up at the topsails 
bundled against the masts, his eye ran 
along the deck, clear to the jibboom fork- 
ing out wildly as the waterlogged schooner 
wallowed in the sea. We waited. He was 
the captain. There was not a sound 
except the scrape of a boot on the deck as 
we tried to keep our balance. The skipper 
seemed at a loss. He scanned us question- 
ingly, shifted his hands. Still we waited for 
him to give the word for us to take to the 
boat. It came at last, slow, inquiringly, as 
if the problem was too deep. “Huh?” 
Then, again, “ Huh!” 

We piled ourselves down into the boat 
like school boys. We tumbled over the 
seats, we pulled frantically at the lashings 
of the oars. We seemed panic stricken. 
And on the deck above the old man 
loitered, undecided, quite oblivious to the 
haste that the moments called for. He 
even gazed down on us, profoundly, as if 
he would read our souls. We shouted up at 
him, shook our fists wildly, swore tumultu- 
ously. We could not leave him. It was 
seconds. He still stayed. 

The Algaroba careened far to leeward, 
her rail dipped underneath our boat, then 
the stern rose ponderously, sucking us under 
the counter. ‘“She’s going!” bellowed the 
mate. We pulled frantically away. 

We rested on our oars a cable’s length 
away. The schooner was still afloat, her 
masts still stiff against the sky. We saw 
the big figure on the poop and shouted at 
the top of our pipes. He made no response. 
A sailor stood up in the rocking boat and 
tossed his arms up. “The Peters!” he 
cried, “the Twin Peters!” 

It was true. We had forgotten them 
They were on the sinking schooner. We 
paddled about, headed our boat for the 
wreck, and struggled over the high seas. 

We were helpless. Suddenly we saw 
the schooner roll her tall masts far over, her 
jibboom heave high into the air, the rags of 
the headsails flutter a last time in the 
breeze. We stopped rowing and looked into 
the bottom of the boat. 

But we could not lose the Algaroba. 
When we looked again she was still there. 
She drove her fo’c’sle head clear of the seas 
for an instant and we saw the brine fall 
white and foamy over the catheads. She 
went down and down until over the blue 
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and sparkling ocean we saw, as we thought, 
her masts dip for the last time. How often 
we stopped rowing to watch that old 
schooner’s last agonies, I do not know. 
And all the time we were getting farther 
away from the wreck, driven down the 
wind in our clumsy boat. We seemed to 
strive to get closer many times. We tore 
at the oars and flung oaths out over the 
brilliant sea. But it was in vain. 

In that afternoon breeze, on that sapphire 
sea, we were like men paralyzed inwardly. 
Our gestures, our words, were those of 
resolve. We would save them, by Heaven! 
We cared nothing for that reeling hulk’s 
menace on the sealine. And yet, when 
those thin masts flung wildly over, and the 
seas poured like cream from the poop, we 
stopped. Our arms refused to struggle. 
Our minds became vacant of courage, and 
we stared, groaning, shifting in wuncer- 
tainty on our seats while that awful agony 
went on in the silence under the purple 
eastern sky. And all the time we receded, 
as if by some irresistible impulse, until we 
no longer saw the surging hulk, but only 
the tapering masts, moving faintly. 

Night came with her burning stars and 
the moon rose delicately. The Algaroba 
was swallowed up at last. We bent our sail 
in silence and I took the helm while the 
wearied men sank into sleep. The mate, 
only, kept awake with me. He looked at me 
continually and wagged his head. A dozen 
times he reached over, whispering hoarsely, 
“Weought n’t to ha’ forgot the Twin Pete ors!” 

The morning came again and we saw 
nothing on the horizon except a feather of 
smoke rising out of the southeast. “‘That’s 
a mail boat,” said the mate. ‘We'll signal 
her and get aboard. It’s luck, ain’t it?” 

It was luck. Two hours later the big 
liner China flung her side ladder over and 
we grasped at it. We clambered up on 
deck. We reported the loss of the Alga- 
roba. It was all over in fifteen minutes. 
The tragedy was finished. I sat down in 
the third officer’s room to pull off my boots. 
My host stood over me comfortably with a 
whiskey bottle. “All saved?” he inquired. 

I hesitated. I suddenly saw the Twin 
Peters, the huge bulk of the captain. 

“The captain and his son went down 
with the schooner,” I said. 

“Ah!” he ejaculated. He seemed to 
think awhile. He glowed. ‘It was a bully 
thing to do, wasn’t it?” He took a personal 
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pride in that gallant captain, who lived 
straitly up to the ideals of the sea. 

At noon a steward put his head in at the 
door. ‘You are wanted on the bridge, 
sir,” he said. ‘The captain asked me to 
present his compliments, sir.” 

I went on deck, to the bridge steps, then 
up, very slowly. As I passed up, far on the 
starboard bow, four masts tossed slowly 
above the sea line. I ascended. 

The captain nodded to me. “Is that 
your schooner over there?” he demanded. 

I stared for a long time. It was the 
Algaroba, still on the sea, still struggling for 
life. “It is,” I said. 

“T believe the captain stayed on her?” 
he pursued. 

“He did.” 

“T think we’d better run down and see if 
there’s life aboard.” He altered the steam- 
er’s course. 

The China stopped a half mile from the 
derelict. A boat was called away and I 
asked to go in her. 

We pulled out for the schooner. She lay 
in that burnished sea as if in agony. Her 
stern was all submerged. Her bows were 
out, and the rake of her masts indicated 


but a few moments more of life. The 
officer in the boat spoke to me. “I don’t 
wonder you quit her,” he said. “Looks to 


me as if we’d have to be careful ourselves. 
There’s no one alive there.” 

But we pulled on. Wecame up within a 
hundred yards. We yelled. There was 
no response. A creamy sea broke over 
her and the spume boiled under our gun- 
wale. We pulled closer. And then—— 

I see it yet. The strong arm of the jib- 
boom thrust valiantly out of the ocean, the 
rags of the headsails beating against it like a 
torn sleeve, and, far out on it, a huddle that 
was not gear. Another sea brdke over the 
after part of the schooner and its weight 
propelled the bows out, in all their vast bulk, 
their wooden strength grimly holding out 
that jibboom, as if for the last time, a final 
and resolute gesture. 

We shouted in response to that dumb 
call. The huddle on the soaring spar 
stirred, disintegrated. A small, dark arm 
was thrust out. We cheered. “Run her 
up, men!” thundered the officer. The 
boat sprang forward. A sparkling wave 
lifted us, as a man lifts his son, up to that 
strong jibboom. The arm became two; 
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a small figure untangled itself from a piece 
of rope. The wave slid from under us and 
we dropped. We rose again, the officer 
shouting. As we hung under the dripping 
bows a sailor drove his arm out. In- 
stantly there was acry. He thrust out his 
other arm, and the small figure above us 
sprang into life. It tugged wildly, it 
leaped with incredible quickness over the 
rest of the huddle while we panted in that 
swinging boat. We dropped away a third 
time, and the huge bows of the Algaroba 
drove furiously out of the sea that seemed 
determined to plunge her under. Once 
more our boat rose to the jibboom. A 
small body fell off the spar. The sailor in 
the bows caught it. It was a boy, thrust 
from his dizzy perch by the little arms that 
had held him so long. It was Peter! 

Without an order the men surged the 
boat under those towering bows again and 
a brown, hairy body tumbled among us. 
It sat feebly up in the bottom of the boat 
and, as we pulled furiously away, turned 
white-lidded eyes up tous. “A monkey!” 
yelled one of the men. 

The Twin paddled weakly with a blue 
paw, turning around on the boards. He 
saw Peter curled up in a jacket between the 
officer’s knees. He stumbled to him. 
Peter stirred. A shivering paw went trem- 
bling round his neck and the Twins slept. 

The liner’s officer swore deeply and 
gently. He swung his boat round once 
more. ‘We must get the skipper,” he said. 
A sailor pointed out toward the schooner. 
We stopped rowing. The jibboom was 
pointing straight to the sky, as if suddenly 
fixed in an irrevocable gesture. ‘“‘She’s 
going this time,’”’ said the officer, under his 
breath. With the swiftness of a hand with- 
drawn the jibboom slid down into the sea, 
a rag of headsail fluttered whitely in fare- 
The ocean was vacant, except for the 
liner riding a mile to windward. The 
officer turned his gaze down on the Twins 
at his feet. ‘I’m sorry we didn’t get the 
old man. I wonder what became of him.” 
He raised his eyes to mine, as if hugely 
puzzled. Then he looked down again. 
As he turned the boat’s head toward the 
China he looked at me directly. He shook 
his head slowly. His breath came shortly, 
finally, as if expressing the ultimate doubt 
of our life, half contemptuously, half in 
amazement.—‘ Huh! ” 
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Gs SSCA NHEN we were all ready and 
eee sae about to start for the mati- 
x née, someone said: ‘‘ Where 
AS are the tickets?” Where- 
} upon Jane exclaimed with 
characteristic | vehemence, 
“What a terrible thing! I forgot to order 
them!” We telephoned at once, but the 
play was drawing immensely, and at that 
late hour there were no tickets to be had. 
Everyone had been counting on the pleas- 
ure of the afternoon, and everyone was dis- 
appointed. 

“Why, Jane,” said her mother, “I asked 
you to speak for the tickets a week ago.” 

“T know it, mother; but I have been so 
busy all the week that I have lost my head 
about everything.” 

“You were not busy on Monday after- 
noon, dear, for I saw you reading a novel.” 

“Yes, but then you went out; and, just 
after you left, I remembered the tickets for 
the theater, but did not know in what part 
of the house you wanted to sit.” 

“But on Tuesday,” said her mother, “I 
was in the house all day, and you were, too; 
you might have asked me at any time.” 

“Well, I did go to the telephone once, 
but the line was busy.” 

And so the talk went on, and Jane made 
one random response after another; saying 
anything—anything rather than what would 
have been a good direct acknowledgment of 
a dead failure to do what had been given 
her to do, and what she had promised to 
attend to. 

The circuitous line of reasoning that 
some people—indeed, at times, most people 
—will adopt, rather than face the fact that 
they are entirely in the wrong, is curiously 
stupid. If I am wrong let me own up 
squarely and clearly that Iam wrong; then 
I can do all in. my power to make .it right 
without being befogged by my unwilling- 






ness to see myself as I really am. If I am 
wrong and will not own up to it, there are 
two causes of abnormal strain: first, the 
wrong itself; and, secondly, the series of 
lies which I must tell myself and other 
people in order to keep myself in the false 
persuasion. If I am in the wrong, and 
acknowledge it in a clear and clean-cut 
spirit, then I have clear light by which to 
mend the wrong; and, generally, both the 
mistake and the acknowledgment are done 
within a brief space of time, and we find 
ourselves moving on to something better; 
whereas, without the acknowledgment, we 
may drag a dead weight of sham along with 
us for an indefinite length of time. 

If we have a spot on our face, we must 
look in the glass to see where it is, in order 
to wash it off. If we havea bad habit which 
cannot be reflected in the glass, and some 
friend will kindly serve as a mirror, and 
show us by imitation just what the habit is, 
we may thus become clearly conscious of it; 
and if, at the same time, we can find the 
proper remedy, there will be nothing to 
prevent our working steadily until we have 
gained our freedom. We must first become 
so thoroughly conscious of a nervous habit 
as to be ourselves annoyed by it, in order to 
get free. It is a very difficult matter to 
bring ourselves into a state of mind in which 
we are fully willing to become entirely con- 
scious of our faults; it is so difficult that 
people often prefer to retain their extreme 
and selfish peculiarities, because their habits 
are already formed, and they feel at home 
in them themselves, although all those about 
them may suffer. 

I once knew a woman who articulated 
so badly that no one could understand her 
without great difficulty. She learned to 
articulate perfectly; but, after this, her 
correct articulation seemed to her so un- 
natural and uncomfortable that she pre- 
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ferred to relapse into her habit of confused 
speech rather than to speak slowly and 
plainly, and so save her friends the strain of 
a painful effort to understand her. Her 
excuse was that the slow, distinct speech 
made her conspicuous to other people, and 
she could not bear to draw attention to her- 
self; when in reality it only made her con- 
spicuous to herself. In many cases people 
have lived in abnormal habits so long that 
normal ways appear to them abnormal; and 
then, if even a slight attempt is made to 
help them to understand themselves, there 
comes excuse upon excuse, and argument 
upon argument, to prove the impossibility 
or futility of any change. 

There are some women, especially, who 
cannot be told of very grievous faults—be- 
cause it makes them ill. That is their 
excuse for not seeing and recognizing their 
own selfishness. Of course, they do not 
put it to themselves thus baldly. They say: 
“If you are going to think such things of 
me, I cannot bear it—it is too terrible.” 
They accuse you of being unfeeling and 
cruel—and sometimes make you believe 
that you are so; and you go away with a 
“whipped-puppy” feeling until you have 
been out of their atmosphere long enough 
to see the truth of the matter, which is that 
your accuser has been attacking you to hide 
her own selfishness. She has made the 
excuse that she cannot bear your criticism 
because it is too terrible for her to bear. 
The question as to whether your criticism 
is correct or not, has never occurred to her. 

I once knew a man who complained bit- 
terly that his mother kept him in bondage 
through her own imperious love of posses- 
sion. He could not move without being 
dogged by her, and he had no freedom of 
life whatever. When I asked him why he 
did not try, kindly and quietly, to show her 
the truth about herself, he said: ‘I have 
tried to, but it made her so ill that at one 
time she thought she was going to die, and 
told me so.” The man, of course, was 
weak to allow himself to remain in such 
bondage; and yet, when a relative who is 
very near and dear to you tells you that it 
will kill her if you try to show her that she is 
in any way at fault, it seems like useless 
cruelty to insist upon reiterating the truth 
while you are being accused of causing in- 
tense suffering, and perhaps committing 
murder. 

It never does any good to argue with one 
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who has put a parapet of suffering in front 
of herself and is hiding behind it. Such an 
attempt will only provoke “back talk,” and 
even an habitually clear-minded person 
finds it most difficult to keep out of a human 
fog when he is once launched into a volley 
of “back talk.” The only way is to live 
quietly what you know to be right, and say 
as little as possible. 

When you are in a position where you 
must hear excuses, answer them with ques- 
tions, and not with accusation or assertion. 

“Do you really mean that I cannot tell 
you what I think about this because you 
cannot bear to feel that I think you may 
have made a mistake in the matter ?” 

“Yes, I do.” X 

“Then we cannot discuss it at all?” 

“No, we cannot—I cannot bear it.” 

“Very well; if we cannot, then we will 
not.” 

And the whole matter, so far as talking 
goes, stops there; you go off and leave your 
friend—or you turn the conversation to 
anything that may be light or interesting. 

The result of such a series of questions 
and answers will often appear later. The 
absurdity of her excuse as brought out by 
your quiet questions will ultimately become 
apparent to her in spite of herself, and she 
will acknowledge it later and give you an 
opportunity for a quiet talk which you could 
not have had before. Whereas, if instead 
of the questions you had made bald asser- 
tions or accusations, she would have re- 
sented them, and spent her time in nursing 
her resentment, instead of in discovering 
the emptiness of her “‘suffering’’ excuses. 

One thing is an absolute necessity, if you 
want to break through the obstruction of a 
false excuse, and that is quiet, kindly at- 
tention. If you cannot put your questions 
kindly, you had better not put them at all. 

This quiet attention to the excuses of 
other people is a very “‘eye-opener” to us 
as regards our habit of excusing ourselves. 
“He makes me so angry that I cannot talk 
with him!” Such common excuses for 
rudeness or injustice rise up and strike us 
in the face; and, for the first time, we 
recognize how stupidly vapid they are. 

It may never before have occurred to us 
that we should learn not to allow our anger 
or irritability to be aroused; that we 


should bring ourselves to the state of quiet 
willingness in which it would be out of the 
question for anger or irritability to possess 





























us. No matter how unjust or disagreeable 
a person may be, as far as I am concerned 
it is only my own fault if I am angered or 
irritated by him. Although we may often 
excuse other people because they do not see 
or understand, it would seem to be a good 
universal rule that we should never excuse 
ourselves. 

We all have our own special temptations 
to excuse: ‘‘I cannot bear to be irritated.” 
“No one ever helped me in that way. If 
you want to do me any good you must go to 
work some other way.” 

“T suppose I ought to do better, but I 
have not a strong enough character—I have 
not got there yet.” Are you finding your 
way there? 

“Well, I do not know how it is, but some- 
how I never can be on time, and I never 
can be orderly—I am not made so.” Where 
did you get the idea that you must stay as 
you were made ? 

Then again, “It is my temperament.” 
Do you not know that the perversions of a 
temperament are not the temperament 
itself? There never was a temperament 
that had not its good as well as its evil possi- 
bilities. The truth is that we inherit our 
temperament with its natural perversions, 
and it is our business in life to shake off the 
perversions, in order that we may find the 
veritable temperament itself, and that it 
may carry us on truly to the best work that 
such a temperament can do. If all who 
have excused themselves for selfishnéss and 
evil because of the “‘artistic temperament” 
had recognized that they were really excus- 
ing the perversions of their temperament, 
and not the temperament itself, much need- 
less pain and sorrow might have been 
avoided. When a man excuses himself for 
wrong-doing with a pretense which has 
absolutely no real foundation, there im- 
mediately comes up in his mind a line of 
argument the object of which is to per- 
suade himself that he is right. The stupid- 
ity of the argument will often irritate the 
person with whom he may be talking, and 
there will follow a course of “back talk” 
which is the logical development of irra- 
tional excuses, and very often ends in child- 
ish and unkind nonsense. Back and forth 
—back and forth—how many times we have 
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heard it! How many times we have done 
it ourselves without thinking! 

It reminds one of the story of the two 
negroes who were fighting. The most volu- 
ble one was pouring out invectives upon the 
other, and when at last he stopped for want of 
breath, the other, too full of wrath to say all 
that he would like to say, stammered forth, 
“All dose tings dat you say I am, you is /” 

In such useless “back talk” we are really 
no better than the two darkies. In our 
hearts we are really calling each other ugly 
names all the time, no matter how grace- 
fully our sentences may be framed. The 
only safe procedure is to stop whenever we 
feel the beginning of antagonism in an argu- 
ment. Stop/—no matter how unjust your 
opponent may seem, or may really be. If 
we feel ourselves growing irritable, we 
must stop. If we can drop our antagonism 
while we are talking, well and good; but 
it is not safe to trust oneself to do that 
until one has had good practice in stopping 
off short. If the other man is antagonistic, 
his very antagonism will serve to goad us on; 
but it is possible, with perfect courtesy, to 
explain that we feel antagonistic, and that, 
as we never talk sense when we feel in that 
way, we ask to be permitted to wait until 
we have quieted down. Then follows the 
real and valuable work in ourselves: to 
clear up the antagonism—to shun it, and 
yield out of it with such a force of will and 
quiet prayer that, whenever it shows itself 
again, it will find no soil to lodge in. 

“Back talk” is not only cheap and use- 
less, it is destructive and dangerous, and the 
tendency behind it must be entirely up- 
rooted before we can feel that the habit is 
conquered. We must be in the process of 
giving up the desire for our own way before 
we can be liberated from the slavery of 
“‘back talk ” and become secure in our inner 
quietness and freedom; and the first result 
of such freedom will be a blessed unwilling- 
ness to excuse ourselves for anything, and a 
habit of quiet, respectful attention to what 
any other man may say. 

Excuses generate “back talk,” and ex- 
cuses and “ back talk” together cut off all 
real human communication. Let us be rid of 
both, and gain the inestimable power and joy 
of open communication with our fellow men. 



















































A Mushroom of Collingsville 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


mm HERE were three men in the 
} hotel office that Monday 
evening: Jared Parker, the 
proprietor; Seth Wilber, 
town authority on all things 
past and present; and John 
Fletcher, known in Collings- 
ville as “The Squire ”"—possibly because of 
his smattering of Blackstone; probably be- 
cause of his silk hat and five-thousand-dol- 
lar bank account. Each of the three men 
eyed with unabashed curiosity the stranger 
in the doorway. 

“ Good-evening, gentlemen,” began a depre- 
catory voice. “  I—er—this is the hotel?” 

In a trice Jared Parker was behind the 
short counter. 

“Certainly, sir. Room, sir?” he said 
suavely, pushing an open book and a pen 
half-way across the counter. 

“H’m, yes, I—I suppose so,” murmured 
the stranger, as he hesitatingly crossed the 
floor. “H’m; one must sleep, you know,” 
he added, as he examined the point of the 
pen. 

“ Certainly, sir, certainly,” agreed Jared, 
whose face was somewhat twisted in his en- 
deavors to smile on the prospective guest and 
frown at the two men winking and gesticu- 
lating over by the stove. 

“TH’m,” murmured the stranger a _ third 
time, as he signed his name with painstaking 
care. “There, that’s settled! Now where 
shall I find Professor Marvin, please?” 

“Professor Marvin!” repeated Jared, 
stupidly. 

“Yes; Professor George Marvin,” bowed 
the stranger. 

“Why, there ain’t no Professor Marvin, 
that I know of.” 

“Mebbe he means old Marvin’s son,” in- 
terposed Seth Wilber with a chuckle. 

The stranger turned inquiringly. 
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“His name’s ‘ George,’ all right,” continued 
Seth, with another chuckle, “but I never 
heard of his professin’ anythin’—'nless ‘twas 
laziness.” 

The  stranger’s 
frown. 

“Oh—but—I mean the man who discov- 
ered that ants and ? 

“Good gorry!” interrupted Seth, with a 
groan. “If it’s anythin’ about bugs an’ 
snakes, he’s yer man! Ain’t he?” he added, 
turning to his friends for confirmation. 

Jared nodded, and Squire Fletcher cleared 
his throat. 

“He's done nothing but play with bugs 
ever since he came into the world,” said the 
Squire, ponderously. “A most unfortunate 
case of an utterly worthless son born to hon- 
est, hard-working parents. He'll bring up in 
the poorhouse yet—or in a worse place. Only 
think of it—a grown man spending his time 
flat on his stomach in the woods counting 
ants’ legs and bugs’ eyes!” 

“Oh, but—” the stranger stopped. 
hotel-keeper had the floor. 

“Tt began when he wa’n’t more’n a baby. 
He pestered the life out of his mother bring- 
ing snakes into the sittin’-room, and carrying 
worms in his pockets. The poor woman was 
*most mortified to death about it. Why, once 
when the parson was there, George used his 
hat to catch butterflies with—smashed it, 
too.” 

“Humph!” snapped the squire. “The 
little beast filled one of my overshoes with 
water once, to make a swimming-tank for 
his dirty little fish.” 

“They couldn’t do nothin’ 
chimed in Seth Wilber. “ An’ when he was 
older, *twas worse. If his father set him ter 
hoein’ pertaters, the little scamp would be 
found histin’ up old rocks an’ boards ter see 
the critters under ’em crawl.” 


face showed a_ puzzled 
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Sxtraordinary—very—so tt is,” murmured the stranger 


“Yes, but—” again the stranger was si- 
lenced. 

“And in school he didn’t care nothing 
about ’rithmetic nor jography,” interrupted 
Jared. “ He was forever scaring the teacher 
into fits bringing in spiders an’ caterpillars, 
and asking questions about ’em.” 

“Gorry! I guess ye can’t tell me no news 
about George Marvin’s schoolin’,” snarled 
Seth Wilber—“ me, that’s got a son Tim 
what was in the same class with him. Why, 
once the teacher set "em in the same seat; but 
Tim couldn’t stand that—what with the 
worms an’ spiders—an’ he kicked so hard the 
teacher swapped ‘round.” 





“Yes; well—er—extraordinary, extraor- 
dinary—very!—so it is,’ murmured the 
stranger, backing toward the door. The next 
moment he was out on the street asking the 
first person he met for the way to George 
Marvin's. 

On Tuesday night a _ second stranger 
stopped at the hotel and asked where he 
could find Professor Marvin. Jared, Seth, 
and Squire Fletcher were there as before; 
but this time their derisive stories—such as 
they managed to tell—fell on deaf ears. The 
stranger signed his name with a flourish, en- 
gaged his room, laughed good-naturedly at 
the three men—and left them still talking. 

On Wednesday two more strangers arrived, 
and on Thursday, another one. All, with 
varying manner but unvarying promptitude, 
called for Professor George Marvin. 

Jared, Seth, and the Squire were dum- 
founded. Their mystification culminated in 
one grand chorus of amazement when, on 
Friday, the Squire came to the hotel hugging 
under his arm a daily newspaper. 

“Just listen to this!” he blurted out, 
banging his paper down on the desk and 


spreading it open with shaking hands. As 
he read, he ran his finger down the column, 
singling out a phrase here and there, and 
stumbling a little over unfamiliar words 


“*The recent ento-mo-logical discoveries 
of Professor George Marvin nave set the 
scientific world in a flurry. Professor 
Marvin is now unanimously conceded to be 
the greatest entomologist living. He knows 


his Hex-a-poda and Myri-a-poda as the most 
of us know our alphabet. . . he humble 
home of the learned man has become a 
Mecca, toward which both great and small 
of the scientific world are bending eager 
steps. ... The career of Marvin reads like 
a romance, and he has fought his way to his 
present enviable position by sheer grit and 


ability, having had to combat with all the 
narrow criticism and misconcepti usual in 
the case of a progressive thinker in a small 
town. Indeed, it is said that even now his 
native village fails to recognize the honor 
that is hers.’” 


“Jehosaphat!” exclaimed Seth Walber, 
faintly. 

Fletcher folded the paper and brought his 
fist down hard upon it. 

“ There’s more—a heap more,” he cried ex- 
citedly. 

“But how—what—” stammered Jared, 
whose wits were slow on untrodden paths. 

“Tt’s old Marvin’s son—don’t you see?” 
interrupted Squire Fletcher 
“He’s big!—famous! ” 

“*Famous’! What for?” 

“ Zounds, man!—didn’t you hear?” snarled 
the Squire. “He’s a famous entomologist. 
It’s his bugs and spiders.” 

“Gosh!” ejaculated Jared, his hand seek- 
ing the bald spot on the back of his head. 
“Who'd ever have thought it? Gorry! Let’s 
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impatiently. 











“J've known him all his Uife, sir” 


have a look at it.” And he opened the paper 
and peered at the print with near-sighted 
eyes. 

It was on Monday, three days later, that 
Jared, Seth, and the Squire were once more 
accosted in the hotel office by a man they did 
not know. 

“ Good-evening, gentlemen, I-——” 

“You don’t even have to say it,” cut in 
Jared, with a flourish of both hands. “ We 
know why you're here without your telling.” 

“ An’ you’ve come ter the right place, sir 
—the right place,” declared Seth Wilber, 
pompously. “What Professor Marvin don’t 
know about bugs an’ spiders ain’t wuth 
knowin’. I tell ye, sir, he’s the biggest enty- 
molylolygist that there is ter be found.” 

“That he is,” affirmed the Squire, with an 
indulgently superior smile toward Wilber— 
“the very greatest entomologist living,” he 
corrected carefully. “And no wonder, sir; 
he’s studied bugs from babyhood. I've 
known him all his life—all his life, sir, and 
I always said he’d make his mark in the 
world.” 

“Oh, but——” began the stranger. 

“*Member when he took the parson’s hat 
to catch butterflies in?” chuckled Jared, 
speaking to the Squire, but throwing furtive 
glances toward the stranger to make sure 
of his attention. “ Gorry—but he was a cute 
one! Wish’t had been my hat. I’d ’a’ had 
it framed and labeled, and hung up on the 
wall there.” 

“Yes, I remember,” nodded the Squire; 
then he added with a complacent smile: 
“The mischievous little lad used my overshoe 
for a fish-pond once—I have that overshoe 
yet.” 
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“Have ye now?” asked Seth Wilber, en- 
viously. “I want ter know! Well, anyhow, 
my Tim, he went ter school with him, an’ 
set in the same seat,” continued Seth, turn- 
ing toward the stranger. “Tim’s got an old 
writin’-book with one leaf all sp’iled ‘cause 
one of young Marvin’s spiders got into the 
inkwell an’ then did a cake-walk across the 
page. Tim, he got a lickin’ fur it then, but 
he says he wouldn’t give up that page now 
fur forty lickin’s.” 

The stranger shifted from one foot to the 
other. 

“Yes, yes,” he began, “ but——” 

“You'd oughter seen him when old Mar- 
vin used to send him out to hoe pertaters,” 
cut in Jared gleefully. “Gorry!—young as 
he was, he was all bugs then. He was smart 
enough to know that there was lots of curi- 
ous critters under sticks and stones that had 
laid still for a long time. I tell yer, there 
wa’n’t much that got away from his bright 
eyes—except the pertaters!—he didn’t bother 
them none.” 

A prolonged chuckle and a loud laugh 
greeted this sally. In the pause that fol- 
lowed the stranger cleared his throat deter- 
minedly. 

“See here, gentlemen,’ he began pomp- 
ously, with more than a shade of irritation in 
his voice. “Will you allow me to speak? 
And will you inform me what all this is 
about?” 

“About? Why, it’s 
George Marvin, to be 
Squire Fletcher. 
it be about?” 

“TI guess you know what it’s about all 
right, stranger,” chuckled Seth Wilber, with 
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about Professor 
sure,” rejoined 
“Pray, what else should 
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a shrewd wink. “ You can’t fool us. Mebbe 
you’re one o’ them fellers what thinks we 
don’t know enough ter ’preciate a big man 
when we've got him. No, sir-ree! We ain’t 
that kind. Come, ye needn’t play off no 
longer. We know why you're here, an’ we're 
glad ter see ye, an’ we're proud ter show ye 
the way ter our Professor’s. Come on— 
*tain’t fur.” 

The stranger drew back. 
red, then purple. 

“TI should like to know,” he sputtered 
thickly, “I should like to know if you really 
think that I—/J have come ’way up here to 
see this old bug man. Why, man alive, I 
never even heard of him!” 

“What!” ejaculated three disbelieving 
voices, their owners too dumfounded to 
take exceptions to the sneer in tone and 
words. “Zounds, man!—what did you come 
for, then?” demanded the Squire. - 

The stranger raised his chin. 

“See here, who do you think I am?” he 
demanded pompously, as he squared himself 


His face grew 


before them in all his glory of checkered 
trousers, tall hat, and flaunting watch-chain. 
“Who do you think I am? I am Theophilus 
Augustus Smythe, sir, advance agent and 
head manager of the Kalamazoo None-like-it 
Salve Company. I came, sir, to make ar- 
rangements for their arrival to-morrow morn- 
ing. They show in this town t 


10rrow 
night. Now perhaps you understand, sir, 
that my business is rather more important 
than hunting up any old bug man that ever 
lived!” And he strode to the desk and 


picked up the pen. 

For a moment there was absolute 
then Seth Wilber spoke. 

“Well, by ginger!—you—you’d oughter 
have come ter see the Professor, anyhow,” 
he muttered, weakly, as he fell back in his 


silence ; 





chair. “Say, Squire, ’member when Mar- 
vin 

Over at the desk Theophilus Augustus 
Smythe crossed his ¢ with so violent an 
energy that the pen sputtered and made two 
blots. 








All Figured Out 


Cabby (disgusted at fare) : “ Wot’s this fer? ” 
Patron: ‘“ That’s your fare, plus your tip, minus my rebate.” 
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Sentiments of the Schoolmaster 


By Creswell Maclaugbiin 


UR fathers and mothers laugh while they watch us trying to 
train their grandchildren. 


= is easy to be liberal with what does not belong to you. 
a who heal are those we love. 


}-] ERE’S a cure for many maladies and disappointments—back to 


work again. 


TY ysis eas who want the earth often get it before they ex- 
pect it. 


A FOOL will find a flaw in the finest work of art. 





A Fish Story 
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The Editor's Note-Book 


Anecdote and Comment of the Office 


R.G. BEVERLY TOWLES, 
the designer of our cover 
this month, is an excellent 
type of the artist whose in- 
spiration does not come from 
the studio. He began life 
caasilying: tedian pottery for a museum. 
Next he entered an architect’s office, but 
before he was twenty-one again changed his 
profession and started to learn the automo- 
bile business in a machine shop. Becoming 
an expert, he drove a car from New York to 





Buffalo in the first great endurance contest,. 


the year of the Pan-American Exposition. 
The next step in his artistic career was to 
enter the Government mail service in Porto 
Rico, carrying the mail from San Juan to 
Ponce across the famous military road. 
One of his trips was eventful even for an 
artist in an automobile. He describes it in 
one of his letters. 


‘I was running on schedule time,” he says, 
“and could not detain the mail a minute. 
Every twenty miles I had to fill my water 
tanks and occasionally stop to oil my engine. 
Up and up I kept going until I reached the 
clouds on the great central ridge of the 
Island. Then everything below was lost; and 
I was on a small strip of mountain with a 
sea of clouds below me. The air was fresh 
and bracing as I followed the white lime- 
stone road that looked like a thread stretch- 
ing over the mountain. I was four thousand 
feet up at the summit t and then started down 
the sixteen per cent. grade. My load of mail 
was heavy and it seemed as if the brakes 
would not hold. Down, down we went (my 
companion’s name was Foster), spinning 
round curves on two wheels and praying 
that we might not meet a bull cart, knowing 
that the vehicle nearest the edge, or both, 
would go flying over the precipice at our 
left. 

The road was narrow and the sheer drop 
of rock which flanked it was in places full 
five hundred feet. Suddenly I noticed that 
we were moving too fast, and as there was 
a sharp curve ahead I yelled to Foster to 
put on the brakes. He jammed them on, and 
at the same time reversed the engine, but to 
our horror the gears spun round. We looked at 
each other blankly. The threads had stripped 
on the rear axle. The pins had sheared 
off. There was no way to check our terrific 
speed. In the extremity of the moment I 
grabbed the floor boards, jammed them in 
the springs and braced my feet against them. 
Tt was too late. We had reached the curve. 
The machine went up on two wheels. Then 


‘from our own loquacity and kr 


all became chaos. I shot underneath t ir, 
my right leg caught under one wheel, 1 out 
we shot right into space. I felt myself w! 
ing in the air. Then there was an awful ex 


plosion. The gasoline tank had burst. The 
next second I landed in a banana tree s nty 
feet below the road. I don’t know | ng 
I lay there, but I woke in terrible pain, and 
to my horror saw that the bone of my right 
leg was sticking through the rags which had 
been my trousers. I. raised myself on my 
elbow and fired five shots with my 1 lver 
In a few minutes there was a rustle in the 
bushes above me, and out came | m 2 
long cut across his forehe: ad and the blood 


streaming over his face. 

We have no space for the whole interesting 
story, but in the sequel Mr. Towles was 
rescued with a fearfully battered leg and 
arm which owing to his vigorous remon 
strances were not amputated by the surgeon 
in the next town. He was six months 
back before he was strong enough to come 
back to the States and go on with the 
artistic career which had always been his 


choice. 

If there’s one thing people talk more and 
know less about than another, it is the great 
subject of forest preservation. That is a 
remark which we might have generalized 


5 


on his 


wledge 
before we sent Mr. Helburn on the trip 
which resulted in two capital articles, the 
first of which appears in this number, but 
the author makes a similar point in one of 
his letters to us. 


> 

‘In its attempt,” he says, “to widen popu- 
lar knowledge and interest in forestry, the 
U. S. Forest Service meets with hard 
knots. Mr. Gerard Lull, the Forest Inspector 
who was in charge of the Government for- 


estry exhibits at the St. Louis and Portland 


Expositions, declares that he draws half his 
salary for answering foolish questions. At 
Portland a little woman with 1xious 
countenance dragged him from | desk to 
a large,colored transparency labeled ‘ Virgin 
Forest of White Pine.’ 

“* Haven't you made a mistake there?’ she 
murmured 

*What mistake?’ 
“*Why, they seem to be green! 
q 

John Fleming Wilson, author of The 

Twin Peters, which is included in this 
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number, has the distinction of being the last 
editor of the San Francisco Argonaut. This 
famous old weekly of the Pacific Coast is to 
move to the E. st and is likely to change con- 
siderably in character. Mr. Wilson, like 
most literary men of San Francisco, has 
been obliged since the disaster to turn his 
hand to more things than writing. He has 
“swept out relief stations, hustled supplies 
and thrown brick for grub.” “Healthful, 
but not exhilarating,” he adds. His former 
associate on the Argonaut is now time-keeper 
for laborers putting up a great hotel in 
Berkeley. And so it goes. San Francisco 
literary men can do almost anything. 


q 


Praise is sweet, but it isn’t often stimu- 
lating. We do like, however, to have an old 
soldier clap us on the back. Here’s a letter 
from one which came this morning. 

“Accept just a word of thanks from a 
soldier for giving us a good clean square 
American magazine. We have all the publi- 
cations of the month on the table, and to 
none do I turn with as great interest as the 
AMERICAN MaGazine. It doesn’t waste space 
on actresses’ pictures, and the stuff it prints is 
the sort that is good all the way through. 
More power to you! 


A physician writes us that he can cure the 
world, or at any rate destroy the oppor- 
tunity for folks to fall ill in future, if we will 
only help him bust the medical trust by 
printing his articles. Now this notion of 
stopping all sickness is old enough, but the 
notion of our doing the trick seems to us to 
give it novelty. However, our method of 
curing the world is to cure it piecemeal and 
not right slap off, so we will not go deeper 
into the doctor’s Utopia except to set down 
for our readers’ benefit the ten command- 
ments which the good doctor fetches down 
to us from his private Sinai. 


First Commandment.—Thou shalt not be 
Vaccinated. 
Second Commandment.—Thou shalt not 


take any disease by Contagion. 

Third Commandment.—Thou shalt not be 
quarantined 

Fourth Commandment.—Thou shalt not 
take disease from Germs or Microbes. 


Fifth Commandment.—Thou shalt know 
the cause of all diseases. 
Sixth Commandment.—Thou shalt know 


that only two causes produce all diseases that 
man is heir to. 
Seventh Commandment.—Thou shalt know 
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my three great discoveries of physiological 
laws of the human body. 

Eighth Commandment.—Thou shalt know 
that consumption of the lungs is positively 
incurable but can be prevented. 

Ninth Commandment.—Thou shalt know 
that this Appendicitis-Killing-Operation-Fad 
and the butchering unnecessary of our 
mothers and daughters is the most atrocious 
the foulest crimes ever perpetrated upon a 
free people. 

Tenth Commandment.—Thou shalt know 
that the great leaders and most of the rank 
and file of the medical profession are now 
and have been for over a century the lowest 
contemptible scoundrels and murderers. 


We submit this royal idea for a series of 
red-hot, rip-roaring exposure articles to the 
best judgment of our readers. 


q 


The Woman’s Problem is “up” in our 
columns as it’s up all over this country. 
Married women smile and say marriage 
will solve it, but the trouble is that whether 
it ought to or not, marriage isn’t solving 
it. Marriages are still highly in fashion, 
but the question of the support of single 
women is growing, not diminishing. The 
problem may be insoluble. We dan’t think 
it is. Not that we can solve it, but every 
little article we shall publish on the sub- 
ject does cast a ray of light, however slender. 
If you know more about it than we do, 
write and make us wiser. Remember that 
a great many scholars know how to spell 
a word, but can’t express themselves to the 
teacher, so don’t you go and take that same 
attitude. 

q 


Missouri is establishing a reputation for 
enforcement of law. Folk as Circuit At- 
torney brought the law into action against 
both bribers and bribed, and as Governor 
has continued to insist on obedience to all 
laws by all people. Hadley has cornered 
a law-breaking corporation and made it 
begin to obey the statutes of his state. How 
he did it is told graphically in The Taming 
oj Rogers, the opening article of this num- 
ber. Since Hadley’s victory there have 
been more spectacular attacks than his on 
the Standard Oil Company and more sen- 
sational revelations than he evoked. But 
his achievement—the simple enforcement 
of existing laws—contains brighter promise 
of justice for the people than any other 
effort against corporate oppression. 


i 
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“ Well toss for the job” 





